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THE  DIFEEEENT  PRINCIPLES  ON  WHICH  THE  CHIEF 
SYSTEMS  OE  POPULAE  EEPEESENTATION  HAVE 
BEEN  BASED  IN  ANCIENT  AND  MODEEN  TIMES. 


The  moral  greatness  of  political  societies  is  not  to  be  measured 
solely  by  the  form  of  their  institutions.  Forms  of  polity  are  ana- 
logous to  bodily  organization ;  they  owe  aU  their  force  and  ex- 
pression to  the  soul  which  animates  them,  to  the  living  spirit  of 
^tibe  people.  Considered  apart  from  the  soul,  the  body-politic  is 
a  lifeless  corpse,  and  the  study  of  it  mere  anatomy, — a  matter  of 
curious  and  necessary  research,  but  subordinate  to  the  sublimer 
aims  of  political  philosophy.  These  aims,  indeed,  can  never  be 
fully  realized ;  for  the  inner  Hfe  of  individual  states^  as  of  indi- 
vidual human  beings,  is  an  inscrutable  mystery.  Still,  even  in 
the  external  aspect  of  nations,  there  are  many  features  besides 
their  forms  of  government ;  and  in  estimating  the  actual  state 
of  any  particular  community,  its  ethnological  origin,  its  lan- 
guage, its  civilization,  the  spirit  of  its  laws,  above  all,  the  cha- 
racter of  its  religion,  all  the  elements,  in  short,  which  constitute 
its  identity,  are  to  be  viewed  as  so  many  agents  co-operating 
with,  and  in  a  great  degree  modifying,  the  influence  of  its  con- 
stitution. "  Institutions,"  it  has  been  said,  "  do  not  decide  all 
in  the  life  of  nations* ;"  that  is,  they  are  neither  the  sole  cause 
nor  the  sole  index  of  national  well-being,  which  depends  on 
many  other  conditions,  and,,  like  beauty,  results  less  from  the 
absolute  excellence  of  its  component  parts^  than  from  their 
harmonious  combination. 

It  is  only  then  in  an  abstract  sense  that  one  representative 
system,  or  even  one  form  of  government,  can  be  ranked  above 
another.  The  philosopher  may  and  ought  to  compare  and  test 
them  by  the  evidence  of  general  history;  but  the  statesman 
must  consider  how  far  each  is  applicable  to  the  present  wants 
and  circumstances  of  his  country,  the  antecedents  of  which 
will  be  found  in  its  own  past  history.     Thus  history  stands  in 

*  Gmzot,  Civilization  in  France,  lect.  III. 
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a  double  relation  to  politics,  furnisliiiig  the  materials  of  their 
general  conclusions,  and  teaching  the  conditions  of  their  prac- 
tical application.  But  there  is  a  third  function  of  history,  akin 
to  both  of  these,— to  record  the  varieties  of  political  opinions,  to 
examine  the  "different  principles  on  which  the  chief  systems 
have  been  based"  by  their  advocates,  and  divesting  each  from 
the  accidents  which  encumber  it  in  practice,  to  assign  its  true 
scientific  position  and  value.  If  the  less  perfect  forms  have 
been  consistent  with  national  virtue  and  happiness ;  if  the  more 
perfect  have  sometimes  been  associated  with  crimes  and  misery ; 
it  is  because  the  previous  history  or  present  circumstances  of 
the  individual  nation  have  brought  it  into  harmony  with  in- 
ferior institutions,  or  rendered  it  incapable  of  bearing  better. 
^Though  institutions,  no  less  than  words,  depend  for  their  signi- 
fication on  the  character  of  those  that  use  them,  great  truths 
are  not  falsified  even  when  they  are  proclaimed  by  unworthy 
voices.  However  difficult  it  may  be  in  politics  to  assign  parti- 
cular events  to  particular  causes,  however  great  the  temptation 
^o  make,  with  Montesquieu**,  the  science  relative  and  the  art 
empirical,  historical  impartiality  demands  the  effort.  Political 
as  well  as  philosophical  doctrines  do  differ  for  the  better  or 
worse,  though  few  can  be  stated  as  universally  or  eternally 
applicable,  and  it  is  because  they  so  differ  that  a  comparison  of 
Representative  systems  is  possible. 

What  then  is  the  primary  and  essential  idea  of  Bepresentatioa, 
divested  of  its  overgrowth  of  associations  ?  It  is  the  delegation'^ 
of  power-  to  deputies  freely  chosen.  If  the  body  so  represented 
be  the  people,  the  Representation  is  popular ;  and  this  is  in  fact 
by  far  thercommonest  species,  because  the  Third  Estate  (third, 
not  in  relative  importance,  but  in  the  date  of  its  admission  to 
power,)  is,  generally  speaking,  the  only  one  too  numerous,  too 
constantly  employed,  and  too  ignorant,  to  appear  for  itself. 
Thus  too,  though  the  power  delegated  is  not  necessarily  legis- 
lative, yet  since  this  power  is  the  mainspring  of  government, 
and  since  the  executive  and  judicial  are  more  conveniently  exer- 
cised by  officers  differently  appointed,  legislation  is  held  to  be 
the  characteristic  function  of  the  popular  delegates.  Again,  the 
mode  of  their  election,  and  the  duration  and  responsibility  of 

•»  Spirit  of  the  Laws,  I.  1.  3.  ral  sense,  without  reference  to  the  de- 

e  "  Delegation"  is  here  used  ia  a  gene-       gree  of  control  retained  by  the  electors. 


their  office,  are  considerations  not  strictly  essential  to  tlie  notion 
of  "Representation,"  however  important  to  the  public  interest '*. 
But  the  original  freedom  of  choice  is  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  "  Representation"  in  the  political  sense, — a  sense  which 
jealously  excludes  all  but  the  bond  fide  nominees  of  the  repre- 
sented order.  The  case  in  which  one  class  nominates  persons 
to  represent  another,  even  where  the  interests  of  the  two  parties 
are  supposed  to  coincide,  is  one  of  accidental  or  fictitious  Repre- 
sentation. 

Such  being  the  distinctive  character  of  Representation,  let  us 
first  examine  the  opinion  which  restricts  its  history,  together 
with  that  of  mixed  government^,  to  a  few  centuries,  and  a  few 
of  the  more  civilized  nations  of  modern  Europe  ^  The  limita- 
tion of  place  is  more  tenable  than  that  of  time.  In  the  Jewish 
theocracy,  or  beneath  the  vast  shadow  of  Oriental  despotism, 
during  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Persian  dynasties,  in  the 
wild  hordes  of  Attila  and  Jenghis  Khan,  among  the  passive 
millions  who  thronged  the  gorgeous  court  of  Delhi,  or  beside 
the  dreary  civilization  of  China,  the  political  rights  implied  in 
Representation  could  not  have  subsisted,  though  some  have  dis- 
cerned in  the  system  of  caste  a  faint  analogy  to  constitutional 
government^.  In  the  wide  African  continent  it  remains  abso- 
lutely unknown.  It  was  not  found  among  the  strange  insti- 
tutions ruthlessly  demolished  by  Cortes  and  Pizarro, — institu- 
tions in  which  so  much  of  regular  government  was  mingled 
with  fantastic  barbarism '\  It  has  no  place  in  the  rude  politics 
which  have  followed  the  type  of  military  subordination.  Sprung 
from  the  perilous  crises  through  which  Europe  has  passed  in  its 
progress  from  an  age  of  conquest  to  an  age  of  peaceful  self- 
development,  it  has  been  transplanted  by  European  colonists 
to  other  quarters  of  the  globed  But  though  indigenous  to  one 
continent,  it  has  appeared  in  germ  at  more  than  one  epoch.     It 

**  Lord   Brougham  includes  them  in  engine:    Observation  and  Reasoning  in 

his  definition :  Political  Philosophy,  III.  Politics,  ch.  xxii.  sect.  24.  Comp.  Creasy 

vi.  37.   Compare  Whewell.  on  the  Constitution,  p.  188 ;    Heeren's 

•  The  well-known  opinion  of  Tacitus  Ancient  Greece,  p.  167 ;  Brougham,  Pol. 

(Ann.  IV.  33.)  respecting  the  impracti-  Phil.  I.  ii.  and  III.  vi. 

cabihty  of  mixed  government,  is  con-  s  Newman,  Contrasts  between  Ancient 

trary  to  that  expressed  by  Cicero  in  the  and  Modern  History,  Lect.  III. 

Republic,   whose  view  is   embraced  by  •»  Robertson's  America,   vol.  III.  bk. 

Machiavelli,  as  well  as  Algernon  Sidney.  vii.  pp.  288,  331. 

^  Lewis  compares  Representative  go-  '  The  latest,  and  not  the  most  suc- 

vernment  to  tire-arms,   or  the    steam-  cessful  case,  is  that  of  New  Zealand. 
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Is  to  be  found  where  all  other  noble  works  of  unassisted  human 
nature  are  to  be  found, — in  the  free  commonwealths  of  Greece, 
and  ithe  well-balanced  aristocracy  of  Rome. 

It  is  true  that  antiquity  furnishes  very  few,  and  those  very 
dubious,  instances  of  "  Representation,'^  corresponding  to  any 
form  now  existing.  The  internal  legislation,  whether  of  oligar- 
chies or  democracies,  was  transacted  in  the  first  instance  by 
aM  qualified  citizens  in  person,  and  not  through  deputies'^.  In 
most,  however,  of  the  Greek  states,  as  well  as  in  Rome  and  her 
dependencies,  many  of  the  more  arduous  legislative  functions 
were  confided  to  a  smaller  chamber,  more  or  less  amenable  to 
the  popular  assembly.  When  the  members  of  these  councils 
were  elected,  like  those  of  the  Spartan  yepovaCa,  and  other  legis- 
lative bodies  similarly  constituted^,  for  life,  and  rather  as  state- 
advisers  than  as  delegates  of  popular  interests,  we  seek  in  vain 
for  the  representative  principle.  But  the  Athenian  ^ovXr]  and 
the  like  assemblies,  annually  elected  by  democratic  states,  difiered 
little  from .  a  modern  House  of  Commons,  except  in  their  inde- 
pendence t^f  any  "Crown,"  or  aristocratic  coadjutors,  and  in  the 
material,  circumstance  that  they  were  appointed  by  lot,  and  not 
by  sufirage™.  A  fatal  defect,  had  it  not  been  partially  counter- 
acted by  their  strict  responsibility  to  the  i/c/cXrjaia :  whence  they 
have  been  called,  notwithstanding  their  exclusive  right  of  origi- 
nating, "  mere  committees  of  the  mob"."  The  Roman  Senate,  on 
the  contrary,  like  the  Diets  of  Poland  and  Hungary,  originally 
represented  a  very  numerous  aristocracy.  But  as  the  power  of 
the  comitia  declined,  and  after  the  attempt  to  govern  the  world 
with  the  .constitution  of  a  municipality  had  ended  in  despot- 
ism, the  Senate,  degraded  as  it  was,  acquired  a  semi-popular 
character ;  and,  though  its  initiative  had  never  been  more  than 
nominal",  hazarded,  together  with  the  delegates  of  provincial 
councils,  an  occasional  resistance  to  the  Emperors  p. 

But  if  the  spirit  and  purpose,  rather  than  the  form  or  name, 
of  institutions  be  regarded,  the  essence  of  Representation  may  be 

^  Heeren,  Andent  Greece,  p.  166.  Ancient  Greece,  ch.  ix.  p.  168. 

*  As  at  Corinth.    Plutarch,  Op.  ii.  p.  "  See  Livy,  i.  17. 
177.      The    name    yepovcia  was  often  p  Palgrave  on  the  English  Common- 
adopted,  wealth,  I.  X,  343;  and  article  "Senatus" 

*"  Compare  Brougham,  Pol.  Phil.  iii.  in  Smith's  Diet.  Antiq.,  where  its  cha- 

7.  with  I.  ii.  p.  89.  racter  as  a  representative  body  is  fully 

"  Hermann,  Political  Antiquities   of  established. 
Greece,  ch.  iii.  sect.  54.  Comp.  Heeren's 


discovered  more  certainly  under  two  less  obvious  forms, — tlie  one 
executive,  in  the  choice  of  public  officers ;  the  other  federative, 
in  international  congresses. 

Those  powers  which  modern  statesmanship  has  wisely  kept 
independent, — the  legislative,  the  administrative,  and  the  judicial, 
— were  in  all  the  republics  of  antiquity  vested  in  the  sovereign 
people.  Judges  and  magistrates  were  popular  representatives, 
and  the  state  of  parties  registered  itself  in  the  laws  relating  to 
their  election.  The  Athenian  archons  and  Areopagus,  like  the 
justiza  of  Arragon%  were  somewhat  aristocratic,  while  the  Pry- 
taneis  and  Strategi  were  the  expression  of  pure  democracy'": 
whereas  in  Sparta  the  Ephori  acted  as  a  popular  check  on  the 
yepovaia^  The  constitutional  history  of  Rome  is  a  series  of 
changes  in  the  representation,  broken  by  the  attempted  coalition 
of  parties  in  the  second  Decemvirate,  and  ending  in  a  sweeping 
abolition  of  restrictions  ushered  in  by  the  great  Reform  Bill  of 
Licinius.  For  in  such  societies  mere  legislation  is  the  least 
valuable  of  rights;  tribunes*,  or  a  consul,  annually  chosen  by 
the  commons,  and  armed  with  a  veto  and  judicial  power,  were 
far  more  efficient  representatives  than  a  deliberative  chamber. 

Ancient  federal  representation  was  of  two  kinds,  exemplified 
respectively  by  the  great  Amphictyony  and  the  Achaean  League. 
In  the  former,  the  several  members  of  the  confederacy,  whether 
it  was  of  tribes,  as  the  Amphictyonic  League,  or  of  cities,  as  the 
Boeotian  and  others,  possessed  an  equal  share  of  votes,  and  sent 
a  fixed  number  of -representatives,  appointed  by  the  separate 
governments,  just  as  in  a  modern  diplomatic  congress.  If,  as  we 
cannot  doubt,  the  deputies  were  entrusted  with  discretionary 
powers,  there  is  here  a  complete  instance  of  representation ;  the 
right  of  internal  self-government  being  reserved,  as  in  the 
German  Diet,  by  each  confederate".  But  for  this,  the  analogy 
would  be  striking  between  these  councils  and  the  American 
Senate ;  nor  are  there  wanting  traces  of  a  lower  and  inore  mixed 

•I  The  justiza  was  necessarily  chosen  «  See  Aristotle's  Politics,  ii.,  and  article 

from  the  "  infanzones,"  who^  nnlike  the  "Ephori"  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Ant. 

"  ricoshombres,"   could    not   appear    in  '  That  the  tribunes  "represented"  first 

Cortes  by  proxy,  and,  unlike  the  bui^hers,  the  plehs  only,  then  the  whole  people,  is 

had  no  representatives. — Hallam,  Middle  asserted  by  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Borne,  end 

Ages,  I.  iv.  p.  415—423.  of  vol.  i. 

'  See  the  chapter  on  Cleisthenes'  Con-  "  See  Wheaton  on  Interuatioaal  Law, 

stitution   in   Grote's   Hist,  of  Greece,  I.  ii.  12. 
vol.  iv. 


assembly,  similar  perhaps  to  the  "House  of  Hepresentatives'^." 
No  such  regular  delegation  is  to  be  found  in  the  conventions  of 
the  Achaean  League  at  CEgium,  where  the  single  collective 
vote  of  each  state  was  determined  by  the  majority  of  its  citizens 
actually  present.  The  principle  of  the  Lycian  League  was  some- 
what different,  for  the  proportion  of  votes  was  graduated  ac- 
cording to  the  size,  of  the  cities,  a  refinement  of  representation 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  ancient  practice  in  England  y. 
Those  few  individuals  whose  occupations  permitted  them  to  vote 
in  person  at  a  distance  from  home,  acted  as  the  self-chosen  repre- 
sentatives of  the  absent,  an  anomaly  faithfully  copied  by  Rome 
in  the  enfranchisement  of  her  colonies  and  "municipia."  True 
representation  unites  the  notions'  of  liberty  and  centralization. 
Such  an  union,  the  key-stone  of  almost  all  great  political  unities 
in  modern  Europe,  was  inconceivable  to  the  ancients.  The 
Greek  liberty  was  the  independence  of  individuals  and  mimici- 
palities;  the  Roman  centralization  was  metropolitan  tyranny. 
Other  defects  in  their  systems  will  be  mentioned  in  their  proper 
place :  meanwhile  there  is  one  fact  of  unhappy  significance.  The 
true  principle  was  adopted  too  late,  and  by  those  in  whose  hands 
it  was  sure  to  fail.  The  deputies  delegated  to  Rome  by  provincial 
cities  under  Augustus '^  would  be  called  in  the  nineteenth  century 
"colonial  representatives,"  and  the  project  of  Honorius  and 
Theodosius  for  a  representative  assembly  of  Gaul  at  Aries,  was 
an  ingenious  attempt  to  give  galvanic  activity  to  an  already 
lifeless  organism^. 

Such  are  the  chief  anticipations  of  the  representative  system 
among  the  ancients.  For  the  indirect  mode  of  reckoning  votes 
by  "tribes'*  or  "centuries'*  in  the  Roman  Comitia,  and  the  pro- 
vision by  which  the  richer  citizens  contributed  in  the  name  of 
the  rest  in  the  Athenian  o-vfifjuopiat,  are  rather  to  be  considered 
substitutes  for  representation :  nor  can  much  stress  be  laid  on 
the  conjecture  of  "a  popular  representative  body,"  existing  side 

*  De  Tocqueville  shews  that  while  the  "  Greece  during  the  Macedonian  Period." 

federative  principle  or  independence  of  ^  Merivale's  Hist,  of  the  Romans  under 

the  States  predominated  in  the  forma-  the  Empire,  III.  xxxii.  p.  527.  Compare 

tion  of  the  Senate,   the  sovereignty  of  Palgrave,  Engl.  Comm.,  I.  x.  340. 

the  nation  predominated  in  that  of  the  »  Guizot,  Civilization  in  Europe,  lect. 

House  of  Representatives.  —  Democracy  ii.  Palgrave  considers  "  this  constitution 

in  America,  i.  viii.  a  regulation  of  an  institution  already  ex- 

^  See  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  isting."   Engl.  Coram.,  I.  x.  336. 
the  "North  British  Review,"  entitled 


by  side  with  the  Trpo/SovXoi,  under  the  name  of  a-vyKXrjTot,  in 
oligarchical  states^.  The  cause  of  liberty  needs  not  to  strain  his- 
torical parallels  for  the  support  of  its  fundamental  principles. 
If  the  representative  system  was  little  known  to  Greek  poli- 
ticians, it  was  because  the  spirit,  of  which  it  is  the  expression, 
was  postulated  as  a  condition  of  national  existence  ^.  Those  early 
legislators,  while  they  prescribed  stringent  rules  for  individual 
conduct,  and  embodied  in  law  the  infant  science  of  morality, 
had  not  learnt  the  hard  lesson  of  experience, — how  short-lived^ 
are  political  sentiments  where  they  are  not  protected  by  legay 
guarantees.  To  them  freedom  was  the  inmost  life  of  those  in- 
stitutions which  they  only  aspired  to  reform,  while  they  referred 
their  creation  to  some  divine  original.  And  thus  their  labour 
was  lost,  not  indeed  to  their  own  country  or  age,  but  to  the 
general  progress  of  humanity.  The  destiny  of  the  Greek  Re- 
publics, as  of  all  the  favourite  essays  of  liberty  till  the  down- 
fall of  the  Roman  Empire,  possesses  a  mournful  interest.  Too 
generous  to  guard  themselves  with  the  cumbrous  armour  of  a 
complex  polity,  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  foreigner  or  the 
demagogue,  and  were  successively  reduced,  after  their  brief 
career  of  glory,  to  the  semi- barbarous  state  of  liberty  without 
order,  or  to  the  still  lower  depth  of  order  without  liberty. 

From  the  heroic  age  of  freedom,  let  us  turn  to  that  in  which 
its  real  conquests  have  been  won.     The  steps  in  the  struggle  are 
ever  the  same :  first  the  arbitrary  assumptions  of  mere  selfish 
despotism ;   then  the  maxim,  "  Everything  for  the  people  and 
nothing  by  the  people '^ ;"  lastly,  the  claim  of  the  commons  to  a 
share  through  their  representatives  in  public  afiairs.     A  crisis 
is  now  at  hand  which  must  end  in  one  of  two  results.     If  the 
Crown  and  aristocracy  combine  to  crush  the  people,  their  cause 
will  have  been  permanently  injured  by  the  assertion  of  their 
rights ;  if  not,  their  virtual  sovereignty  is  secured.    For  history"^ 
proves  decisively  that,  where  an  adequate  system  of  popular  re-    / 
presentation  exists,  misgovernment  in  its  worst  form  can  exist  / 
no  longer. 

The  differences,  therefore,  between  representative  systems  are 

^  This'is  a  theory  of  Wachsmuth's,  III.  Greek  constitutions  were   theoretically 

i.  sect.    188,  quoted  by  Hermann,  iii.  free;    a  statement  in  which  Hennann 

sect.  54,  and  founded  on  Arist.  PoL,  III.  agrees,  ch.  iii,  sect.  51. 

i.  7.  ^  Attributed  to  Napoleon. 

■=  According  to  Heeren,  p.   157,  all 


differences  of  vital  moment.  And  these  depend,  first  and  prin- 
cipally, on  the  greater  or  less  extension  of  the  representative 
principle,  according  to  the  qualification  prescribed  for  the  electors 
and  representatives ;  secondly,  on  the  mode  of  election ;  thirdly, 
on  the  subsequent  relations  of  the  popular  representatives  to 
their  constituents,  and  to  the  other  powers  of  the  State. 

The  various  theories  entertained  on  these  several  questions 
have  been  more  or  less  realized  in  facts.  Each  has  had  its  turn 
in  difierent  countries  and  epochs,  underlying  and  severing  into 
diverse  channels  the  current  of  politics,  which  seemed  to  be 
guided  only  by  the  impulse  of  superficial  events. 

I.  The  represented  class  has  been  limited  by  one  of  four  prin- 
ciples, corresponding  respectively  to  distinct  ideas  of  the  origin 
of  power.  Of  these,  the  most  comprehensive  is  that  of  universal 
sufirage,  by  which  the  franchise  is  conferred  on  the  whole  male 
population  of  full  age  and  sound  mind ;  no  state  having  hitherto 
claimed  for  women  and  children  rights  from  which  nature  ex- 
cludes them,  and  which  the  largest  and  best  part  of  themselves 
would  be  the  first  to  renounce.  The  second  is  that  which,  alleg- 
ing the  unfitness  of  many,  if  not  of  most,  persons  to  make  a 
deliberate  choice,  proposes  a  qualification  of  intelligence.  The 
third,  while  it  takes  little  note  of  intellectual  or  moral  aptitude, 
requires  an  interest  or  "stake"  in  the  national  prosperity ;  a  tie 
generally  sought  in  pecuniary  investments,  and,  more  particu- 
larly, in  the  tenure  of  land.  The  fourth  system  considers  the 
franchise,  not  as  a  right,  whether  of  humanity  or  citizenship,  but 
as  the  property  of  the  existing  Government,  and  to  be  bestowed 
either  on  "  those  who  will  not  misuse  it,"  or  on  those  without 
whose  consent  the  measures  proposed  cannot  be  executed. 

The  last  and  least  liberal  system  naturally  occupies  the  first 
place  in  an  historical  enquiry.  It  is  that  which  tacitly  pre- 
vailed during  the  embryo  state  of  European  liberty  under  the 
Plantagenet  and  Cassetian  dynasties  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  and  even  in  the  comparatively  consti- 
tutional monarchies  of  Arragon  and  Castile  at  the  same  epoch. 

According  to  this  principle  alone,  all  expression  of  the  popu- 
lar will  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  established,  and  therefore 
legitimate,  governors.  The  term  "trusts"  is  applied,  not  to 
the  powers  exercised  on  behalf  of  society  by  its  officers,  but  to 
those  conferred  by  those  officers  on  society.     In  the  infancy  of 
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political  communities,  so  undisguised  a  sanction  of  absolutism 
does  not  wear  so  extravagant  an  air  as  it  does  in  an  age  when 
inequalities  of  rights  are  no  longer  supported  by  a  real  supe- 
riority of  the  privileged  class,  or  by  the  recollection  of  their 
substantial  services  to  the  state.  The  utmost  that  could  then 
be  expected  by  those  who  had  hitherto  congratulated  them- 
selves on  the  enjoyment  of  certain  municipal  immunities,  was 
that  their  counsel  should  be  asked  on  matters  falling  imme- 
diately under  their  cognizance,  and  affecting  their  interests 
directly®.  Even  the  commissions  issued  now  and  then  by  the 
more  prudent  monarchs,  the  "  missi  dominici"  of  Charlemagne, 
the  "  knights"  summoned  to  report  on  grievances  by  the  Con- 
queror, and  the  royal  judges  of  Philip  Augustus  and  Henry  II., 
were  a  boon  to  those  whose  wants  and  interests  were  habitually 
and  grossly  neglected^.  All  such  expedients,  however,  fell  mise- 
rably short  of  representation.  The  royal  emissaries  belonged  to 
different  classes  and  localities  from  those  whose  complaints  they 
received.  Their  functions  differed  little  from  those  of  a  Per- 
sian satrap  or  Roman  proconsul ;  their  sympathy  with  the  com- 
mons hardly  exceeded  that  of  a  modern  relieving-officer  with  the 
paupers  in  his  district;  they  were  not  the  representatives  of 
the  people's  choice.  In  the  thirteenth  century  this  right  was 
conceded  in  most  European  countries :  old  institutions  became 
invested  with  new  importance ;  towns  elected  burgesses  to  serve 
in  Parliament  with  the  same  freedom  as  borough-magistrates ; 
freeholders,  in  England  at  least,  chose  knights  of  the  shire  in 
their  own  county  courts.  The  suffrage  was  limited  by  them- 
selves rather  than  by  the  Crown  e,  which  exercised  its  preroga- 
tive by  enfranchising  and  disfranchising  whole  boroughs  at 
pleasure,  not  by  fixing  any  electoral  qualification  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  poorer  classes.  The  formation  of  a  House  of  Com- 
mons and  States- general,  even  on  this  precarious  footing,  was  a 
great  and  lasting  step  towards  popular  government. 

Though  the  franchise  was  in  effect  a  piece  of  patronage,  em- 
ployed by  the  Crown  to  counterbalance   the  aristocracy,  and 

"  Some  suppose  the  borough-magis-  the  judicial,  and  Palgrave  regards  jus- 

trates  to  have  attended  the  Saxon  Witen-  tices  in  eyre   and  coroners  in  England 

agemote  occasionally  for  this  purpose.  as  a  species  of  popular  representatives. 

Creasy  on  the  Constit.,  p.  183.  Engl.  Comm.,  I.  ix.  297. 

'  Corap-  Hallam,  Mid.  Ages,  I.  ch.  ii.  «  Till  the  famous  Act  8  Hen.  VI.,  when 

part  ii.  pp.  161  and  190,  and  II.  viii.  the  40.s.  franchise  was  fixed  as  a  means 

part  ii.  p.  119,  with  Guizot,  Civil,  in  of  checking  disorder.     Middle  Ages,  II. 

France,    vol.    III.    lect.    xv.      Certain  cb.  viii.  part  iii.  p.  243. 
executive  powers  were  often  attached  to 
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thougli  it  was  apportioned  locally,  and  with  little  regard  to  the 
comparative  national  importance  of  classes,  two  principles  of 
distribution — the  one  founded  on  personal  capacity,  the  other 
on  a  personal  interest  in  the  proposed  legislation — already  began 
to  shape  themselves  into  valid  claims,  and  now  mark  respect- 
ively opposite  theories  of  representation.  The  former,  indeed, 
was  recognised  then,  as  now,  rather  theoretically  than  in  prac- 
tice ;  and  is  to  be  traced  chiefly  in  the  general  language  of  the 
period,  and  the  constant  appeals  to  the  "  advice"  of  the  Com- 
mons on  difficult  questions^. 

But  the  latter  was  so  familiar  an  idea,  that  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  this  be  not  the  proximate  cause  of  modem  re- 
presentation. Popular  deputies  were  often  summoned  from 
those  towns  alone  which  were  concerned  in  the  measures  to 
be  discussed,  or  capable  of  voting  the  required  subsidies.  In 
England,  sometimes  the  Commons  were  consulted  without  the 
Lords,  sometimes  the  representatives  of  the  counties  or  mari- 
time cities  only,  sometimes  the  ecclesiastical  deputies  were  pri- 
vately convened  ;  and  in  all  cases  a  discretionary  power  of  sum- 
moning belonged  to  the  royal  sheriffs 

The  natural  physiognomy  of  one  age  becomes  hideous  and 
deformed  when  it  is  forcibly  impressed  on  another.  The  third 
estate,  just  emerging  from  the  bosom  of  the  feudal  system, 
needed  not  to  be  ashamed  of  its  dependence  on  the  Crown, 
for  the  state  of  wardship  is  appropriate  to  the  age  of  infancy. 
But  since  the  Commons,  originally  a  body  of  poor  husbandmen 
and  artizans,  have  advanced  first  to  the  rank  of  a  power  co- 
ordinate with  royalty  and  aristocracy,  then  to  an  immense  pre- 
ponderance, not  only  of  numbers,  but  of  wealth  and  intelligence, 
the  boasted   guardianship  of  the  upper  classes   is  no  longer 

tolerable  ^ : — 

*' Sed  quis  custodiet  ipsos 
"  Custodes." 

The  common  saying  that  the  franchise  should  be  granted  (by 

*•  As  in  Philip  the  Fair's  contest  with  the  same  time.     See  Brougham,  III.  vi. 

Pope  Boniface,  a.d.   1308.     The  same  36. 

monarch,  engaged  in  his  persecution  of  '  See  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  II.  ch.  viii. 

the   Templars,  "that  he  might  not  be  part  3. 

censured,  wished  to  have  the  judgment  ^  Yet  Tremenheere  maintains  that  the 

and  consent  of  men  of  every  condition  in  franchise  is  "a  privilege  to  be  conferred 

the    kingdom." — Canon    of  St.  Victor,  by  the  governing  power  on  as  many  as 

quoted  by  Guizot,  Civ.  in  France,  III.  it  may  be  deemed  expedient,"  &c. — Poli- 

XV.   275.     Such  expressions  constantly  tical  Experience  of  the  Ancients,  p.  133. 
occur  in  the  writs  of  our  own  kings  about 


the  existing  rulers)  to  those  "  who  will  not  misuse  it,"  or  (more 
gently  stated)  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  "  nothing  which 
will  make  them  unhappy  V*  and  the  corresponding  practice, 
not  yet  extinct,  of  summoning  popular  representatives,  not  to 
discuss,  but  expressly  to  sanction,  the  proposals  to  be  laid  before 
them™,  imply  a  theory  of  liberty  lower,  if  anything,  than  that 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  even  than  the  enlightened  policy  of 

Charlemagne,  in  the  ninth  century".  ^ 

A  time  comes  to  every  nation  when  the  contentment  of  de-  ^ 
pendence  ceases  to  satisfy,  and  even  the  most  equitable  institu- 
tions are  distasteful,  if  they  have  no  other  than  an  arbitrary  foun- 
dation. The  downward  stream  of  royal  or  aristocratic  botmty 
is  met  by  the  upward  current  of  independent  claims,  the  asser- 
tion of  rights  mingles  with  the  acceptance  of  favours,  and  gra- 
dually absorbs  it;  commerce  introduces  ideas  of  self-reliance 
and  self-aggrandisement ;  the  age  of  political  minority  is  at  an 

e^dj it  is  precisely  this  anomalous  state  of  facts  and  ideas  that 

^^suited  to  a  representative  government  with  a  property  qualifi- 
cation,— a  qualification  popular  in  its  origin,  but  aristocratic  in 
its  results ;  and  it  is  because  it  has  been  the  aim  of  cautious 
politicians  to  perpetuate,  as  it  were,  this  process  of  conflux 
between  concessions  and  demands,  that  property  has  prevailed 
over  all  other  qualifications  as  the  standard  of  fitness  both  for 
electors  and  representatives.  No  compromise  was  ever  more 
successful.  Property  has  all  the  aristocratic  tendencies  of  birth, 
without  exciting  the  same  jealousy **.  The  European  nobility 
abandoned  with  a  better  grace  some  of  their  personal  and  here- 
ditary pretensions,  when  they  found  how  much  power  they 
should  retain  as  the  "  landed  interest ;"  and  the  people  have 
acquiesced  in  a  qualification  which  makes  the  sufirage  in  some 
measure  the  reward  of  industry.  Wealth  has  become  the  me- 
dium of  reconciliation  between  the  few  and  the  many,  by 
abolishing  all  permanent  distinctions  among  citizens,  and  has 

•  '  Sydney  Smith  on  "  the  Ballot/*  ment  of  Hinemar,  as  to  the  free  expres- 
"  Last  year  (1854)  the  King  of  Den-  sion  of  opinion  encouraged  in  Charlc- 
mark  summoned  the  representative  body  magne's  "  placite." — Representative  Go- 
avowedly  to  confirm  certain  alterations  vernment,  lect.  xx.  p.  164. 
of  the  constitution,  warning  them  against  »  See  Arnold's  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  I. 
opposition.  ch.  v.  p.  72. 
°  Guizot  quotes  a  very  strong  state- 
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silenced  the  question  between  "rights"  and  "trusts"  by  con- 
stantly attaching  a  partnership  in  government,  in  other  words, 
a  share  of  representation,  to  the  rights  of  property.  The  growth 
of  property  in  its  two  forms,  real  and  personal,  was  the  fore- 
runner of  modem  representation  ;  a  system  as  diflPerent  in  prin- 
ciple from  the  moderate  timocracies  of  Servius  and  Solon,  as 
from  a  pure  aristocracy  of  caste.  Let  us  retrace  this  double 
origin  of  property. 

The  rise  of  the  Teutonic  nations  is  the  grand  climacteric  of 
civilization,  the  inauguration  of  an  epoch  only  terminated  by 
the  French  Revolution.  All  the  conquests  and  hopes  of  hu- 
manity had  been  swallowed  up  by  one  vast  empire,  which  was 
fast  sinking  by  its  own  unparalleled  corruption  into  the  death  of 
second  barbarism.  The  old  order  of  things  was  "  without  form, 
and  void,"  society  was  one  blank  and  stagnant  mass,  devoid  of 
energy  or  aspirations,  and  the  outburst  of  individual  liberty 
in  the  fifth  century  was  as  when  the  pre-Adamite  earth  was 
peopled  with  a  new  race  of  beings.  The  peculiar  structure 
of  modem  society  is  a  result,  though  not  an  immediate  result, 
of  the  barbaric  invasions,  and  the  transition-state  was  the 
feudal  system.  Individual  liberty,  as  it  existed  among  the 
Germans,  cannot  fail  to  develope  individual  superiority ;  and 
upon  this  rough,  but  still  real,  qualification  was  based  the  whole 
distribution  both  of  property  and  political  power.  The  two 
things  were  vested  by  a  simultaneous  movement  in  those  who 
alone  were  capable  of  retaining  either;  the  possession  of  the 
one  was  not  at  first  a  claim  to  the  possession  of  the  other ;  and 
the  principle  by  which  the  balance  of  political  preponderance 
depends  on  the  laws  regulating  the  subdivision  of  property,  had 
its  origin  in  circumstances  before  it  was  adopted  by  design. 
Still,  however  it  be  explained,  the  "  feudal  hierarchy"  was  an 
association  of  proprietors.  Facts  grew  into  rights,  and  land- 
owners survived  suzerains.  Whatever  elements  were  saved  from 
the  wreck  of  feudalism,  and  embodied  in  the  rising  system  of 
representation,  retained  the  stamp  of  a  political  regime  in  which 
landed  property  was  power  p. 

The  representation  of  personal  property  dates  from  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  towns, — corporations   independent  of,  or 

P  See  Mill's  Political  Economy,  bk.  I.  eh.  xi.  sect.  4 ;  and  compare  Harrington's 
Oceana,  pp.  51  and  189,  Ed.  1770. 
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rather  antagonistic  to,  feudalism,  and  which  now  formed  the 
larger  and  more  popular  element  in  the  Third  Estate  *i.  When 
the  three  great  powers,  hitherto  almost  independent,  the  king, 
the  barons,  and  the  boroughs,  found  themselves,  as  centraliza- 
tion increased,  legislating  for  the  entire  commonwealth,  the 
towns  alone  felt  the  need  of  regular  representation.  Unlike  the 
clergy  and  county- vassals,  they  had  no  friends  at  court,  and 
consisted  from  the  first  of  classes  too  numerous  to  appear  in 
person.  The  rise  of  the  mimicipalities  was  therefore  in  most 
countries  the  rise  of  the  people',  for  of  the  mere  country-popula- 
tion, whether  small  freeholders,  or  those  whose  tenure  was 
"  base,''  little  account  was  taken,  except  in  the  English  county- 
courts".  A  highly  democratic  basis  of  representation  might 
thus  have  been  naturally  expected.  But  the  towns,  however 
forward  in  the  assertion  of  popular  rights  in  the  national  coun- 
cil, were  not  themselves  democratically  organized.  Laon  and 
Ghent,  and  still  more  Florence  and  Milan,  bore  little  resem- 
blance to  Marseilles  or  Manchester  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
On  the  remains  of  the  aristocratic  constitution  inherited  from 
the  Eoman  colonies,  was  founded  a  commercial  aristocracy 
fenced  by  the  privileges  of  crafts  and  guilds,  the  "  capitalists" 
of  those  days.  The  local  machinery  of  boroughs  as  well  as 
counties  was  adapted  without  change  to  the  choice  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  civic  oligarchies  ostentatiously  represented  in 
the  imperial  government  the  very  interests  which  at  home  they 
had  ever  striven  to  depress,  and  which  in  England  they  were 
destined  to  overpower  for  several  subsequent  centuries. 

The  property-qualification  was  thus  established  in  the  coun- 
ties and  towns.  That  it  was  the  only  qualification  was  Sue  to 
the  selfish  purpose  for  which  popular  representatives  were  con- 
vened. Abstract  justice  has  ever  been  a  feeble  motive  of  human 
conduct,  and  had  the  rise  of  the  Third  Estate  depended  on  the 
just  appreciation  of  its  importance,  it  might  have  been  long 
deferred.  In  Spain,  probably  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  for  their 
services   against  the   Moors,  and  of  awe  for  the  independent 

1  See  Guizot,  Repres.  Govt.,  lect.  xiv. ;  cline. — Civil,  in  France,  vol.  III.  lect. 

and  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  vol.  II.  ch.  xix. 
viii.  part  iii.  •  Compare  on  this  point.  Middle  Ages, 

'  In  France,  however,  as   Guizot  ex-  II.  ch.  viii.  pp.  73,   148,  152,  and  242, 

plains,  the  Third  Estate  continued  to  with  Brougham,  Pol.  Phil.,  III.  vii.  42. 
rise  when  the  boroughs  were  oni;he  de- 
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spirit  thereby  engendered,  mingled  with  financial  considerations 
in  the  incorporation  and  subsequent  representation  of  those 
ancient  boroughs,  at  least  a  century  before  other  European 
towns*.  In  Italy,  patriotism  combined  with  the  commercial 
spirit  to  ennoble  the  citizens.  But  in  France,  Germany,  and 
England,  how  low  was  the  estimate  formed  of  their  legislative 
functions,  both  by  the  popular  deputies  themselves,  and  by  the 
other  orders  of  the  State,  is  manifest  throughout  the  middle 
ages.  Even  the  British  Commons,  tenacious  as  they  were  of 
their  national  liberties,  shrank  from  advising  Edward  III.  on  a 
question  of  peace  and  war" ;  and  so  late  as  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, Philip  de  Comines,  whose  testimony  to  the  English  pro- 
vincial members  is  most  striking^,  speaks  of  a  deputation  sent 
by  the  Three  Estates  of  the  great  city  of  Ghent  in  terms  of 
insolent  contempt  y.  The  noblest  institutions  have  often  their 
origin  in  the  selfish  blindness  of  mankind,  and  display  not  till 
their  after-development  the  true  secret  of  their  strength.  And 
thus  it  was  with  popular  representation.  Between  a  prince  and 
the  representatives  of  those  whose  chief  magistrate  it  is  his 
highest  title  to  be,  the  first  transactions  were  almost  wholly  mer- 
cenary ;  the  power  by  which  they  checked  his  will  was  the  power 
of  the  purse ;  their  constituents  were  such  persons  as  were  rich 
enough  to  contribute  towards  his  expenses;  "representation" 
was,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory,  "  co-extensive  with  taxation." 

When  to  these  causes  is  added  the  general  fluctuation  of 
social  interests  and  ranks  which  distinguishes  the  same  period, 
and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  establishing  the  franchise  on 
any  other  footing  short  of  universal  sufirage,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  property  came  to  be  fixed  as  the  sole  criterion  of  citizen- 
ship. That  which  was  adopted  as  a  test  of  taxability  has  been 
continued  as  a  test  of  respectability.     The  acquisition  of  pro- 

*  The  charters  of  Castile  and  Arragon  sioners  of  the  King  of  France,  as  the  rest 
are  of  the  eleventh  century.     The  repre-       were." 

sentation  of  the  boroughs  begins  in  the  y  *'  The  persons  with  whom  he  was 

twelfth.  Eobertson,  View  of  the  State  of  now  to  deal  were  brutes  and  townsmen, 

Europe,  sect.  iii.  pp.  187 — 190,  and  note  and  such  as  had  not  the  least  acquaint- 

XXXV.     Middle  Ages,  I.  iv.   The  charters  ance   or  knowledge  in  the  tricks  and 

were  always  purchased  at  a  high  price.  juggle  of  state-affairs.     Our  king  (Louis 

"  Middle  Ages,  II.  ch.  viii.  part  iii.  XI.)  knew  well  enough  how  to  take  ad- 

p.  185.     Hume,  ch.  xv.   a.d.  1333.  vantage  of  their  ignorance,  and  did  all 

*  Memoirs,  bk.  VI.  ch.  ii.  He  says  that  was  proper  to  advance  his  own  inte- 
the  country  members  were  "  persons  of  rest  and  destroy  his  enemies." — Memoirs, 
wisdom  and  penetration,  and  not  pen-  bk.  V.  dh.  xvi. 
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perty  is,  generally  speaking,  the  effect  of  intelligence ;  the  inhe- 
ritance of  property  secures  the  means  and  leisure  for  education. 
A  certain  degree  of  wealth  is  supposed  to  make  men  responsible 
shareholders  in  the  great  concern  of  government,  as  it  certainly 
involves  a  larger  proportion  of  taxes  ^ ;  and  to  raise  them  above 
the  temptation  of  bribery,  whereas,  unless  united  with  high 
principle,  it  does  but  raise  the  price  of  their  votes.  These  and 
other  real  or  supposed  qualities  attached  to  property,  combined 
with  the  influence  of  prescription  and  the  self-interest  of  the 
"governing  classes,"  have  consecrated  the  possession  of  lands 
and  houses  in  the  most  enlightened  countries  of  Europe  as  the 
single  undoubted  claim  to  a  voice  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
have  tended  to  degrade  the  ideal  of  the  State  to  that  of  a  Joint- 
Stock  Company^. 

The  third  standard,  that  of  capacity  or  intelligence,  unlike  the 
two  preceding,  has  no  historical  position.  Theoretically,  it  is  the 
one  eternal  qualification  for  the  exercise  of  any  political  fiinc- 
tion;  actually,  it  has  never  been  made  the  test  whether  of 
electors  or  representatives,  and  has  usually  been  treated  as  a 
kind  of  appendage  to  property.  In  that  noble  scheme  of  politics, 
common  in  its  great  features  to  Aristotle  and  Plato,  in  which 
the  State  is  considered  as  placed  in  a  parental  relation  to  the 
individual^,  it  is  manifest  that  citizenship  is  equally  the  birth- 
right of  all,  and  that  no  distinctions  but  those  of  capacity  could 
be  entertained*'.  Whatever  cautions  against  the  principle  of 
"arithmetical  equality d,"  or  leaning  towards  the  interests  of 
the  middle  classes®,  may  be  detected  in  those  masterly  treatises, 
have  reference  to  the  pecuKarities  of  Greek  democracies,  in 
which  birth  or  wealth  not  only  gave  no  share  of  power,  but 
also  rendered  their  possessor  an  object  of  suspicion f.     The  idea 

*  In  France  and  Belgium  the  payment      passim. 

of  a  certain  sum  in  direct  taxes  is  requi-  '^  *]  he  contrary  is  implied  by  Aristotle, 

site.     Compare  the  constitution  proposed  Pol.  II.  xi. ;  also  in  the  grounds  assigned 

by  the  army  in  1649,  with  Cromwell's  of  for  the  exclusion  of  artizans,  iii.  2,  3 ; 

1654.     Guizot,  Engl.  Comm.,  I.  35,  iii.  in  his  lofty  estimate  of  the  ends  of  go- 

87.     For  the  anomalies  in  the  English  vemment,  iii.   6;    in  his  description  of 

electoral  qualification,  see  Guizot,  Repr.  the  true  aristocracy  and  commonwealth. 

Govt.,  lect.  XV.,  and  Essays  on  Political  iii.  7,  compared  with  iv.  5,  6,  ib.  9,  10. 

and  Social  Science,  by  W.  R.  Greg,  il  See  too  Cic.  Rep.,  33-4,  "nee  ulla  de- 

545.  formior  species  est  civitatis  quam  ea  in 

*  This  is  substantially  Macaulay's  view.  qua  opulentissimi  optimi  putantur." 
Essay  on  Gladstone's  Church  and  State,  ^  Pohtics,  vi.  1. 

—passim.  e  Pol.,  iy.  9  and  10. 

^  Politics,  I.  i.,  &c. ;   Republic,  bk.  I.,  *  Pd.,  vi.  4.   Comp.  Cic.  R«p.,  ch.  xxii. 
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of  the  State  as  tlie  mother  of  all  implied  that  of  equal  rights 
among  her  children,  and  true  aristocracy  was  in  this  view  an 
aristocracy  of  "  education  s.'*  The  opinion  of  Aristotle  is  the 
opinion  of  the  whole  ancient  world ;  a  share  of  public  property 
was  among  the  appurtenant  rights,  and  not  among  the  con- 
ditions, of  citizenship,  which  was  a  personal,  and  therefore  an 
inalienable,  quality.  That  grand  development  of  human  society 
contained  in  the  ten  centuries  bisected  by  the  Christian  era, 
and  spread  over  a  region  so  small  geographically,  yet  so  vast  in 
its  effect  on  the  destinies  of  mankind,  presents  no  trace  of  the 
modern  doctrine  by  which  the  rights  of  citizenship  are  propor- 
tioned to  the  variable  standard  of  private  property. 

But  though  capacity  was  and  is  assumed  as  the  basis  of  all 
political  systems,  whether  originating  with  the  people  or  their 
rulers^  no  successful  attempt  has  yet  been  made^  to  limit  power 
directly  by  this  the  sole  quality  which  enables  men  to  exercise 
it  rightly ;  and  such  schemes  are  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the 
St.  Simonian  theory  of  property^.  The  only  practical  recognition 
of  the  principle  is  the  universal  disqualification  of  women,  in- 
fants, and  lunatics, — a  provision  borrowed  from  civil  jurispru- 
dence. The  rude  gatherings  of  North  American  chiefs,  the 
semi-political  synods  of  Toledo,  were  more  indisputable  repre- 
sentatives of  public  reason  than  a  House  of  Commons  in  which 
villeins  and  copyholders  had  no  voice.  Whence  is  it  that  the 
rights  of  capacity,  so  readily  accorded  to  its  successive  counter- 
feits, force,  rank,  and  wealth,  have  been  denied  to  itself,  and 
that  their  validity  is  held  rather  as  an  orthodox  dogma,  than  as 
a  living  and  active  truth  ?  Partly,  it  may  be  said,  because  the 
tokens  of  it  are  so  hard  to  distinguish  that  they  can  only  be  in- 
ferred indirectly ;  but  partly  also  because  a  fatally  low  concep- 
tion of  government  has  become  inveterate  among  those  who 
administer  it. 

There  are  two  great  political  schools.  The  one  looks  only  to 
the  ends  to  be  attained, — public  safety  and  material  prosperity, 

8^  Aristocracy   is    distinguished    from  distribution  of  electoral  rights  in  England 

oligarchy    in    the    Rhetoric   (i.    8),   as  in  the|fourteenth  centiu-y.  Repres.  Govt., 

"  Tfo\iTeia    iv  y  ol  Kara  TratSeiav  Stove-  XV.  p.  394. 

fioviai  ras  apxas."     Comp.  Pol.  iv.  9,  *  Bills  to  this  effect  were  introduced 

Ethics,  viii.  10;  Plato,  Rep.,  bk.  viii.  p.  by  Lord  Brougham  in  1838-9. 
547,  &c. ;  Cic.  Rep.,  i.  34.  ^  Mill's  Political  Economy,  bk.  ii.  ch. 

**  Guizot  declares  it  to  have  been  "the  i.  sect.  4. 
sole  general  principle"  manifested  in  the 
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and  is  content  to  secure  these,  if  indeed  they  be  secured,  by  the 
readiest  and  sometimes  the  most  pernicious  means.  It  follows 
that  the  highest  aim  of  the  legislator  is  so  to  balance  classes  and 
interests,  by  the  laws  of  political  statics,  as  to  create  a  state  of 
equilibrium,  or  one  at  least  in  which  no  serious  disturbance  can 
arise*.  The  "  people,"  that  is,  immeasurably  the  larger  part  of 
the  nation,  is  treated  as  a  power  co-ordinate  with  the  privileged 
classes;  workmen  and  employers,  landlords  and  tenants,  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  are  all  regarded  as  mechanical  forces, 
combining  or  conflicting,  and  only  requiring  occasional  adjust- 
ment. Here  there  is  no  room  for  "  the  exercise  of  a  deliberate 
judgment  by  the  electors™ ;"  all  who  have  a  pecuniary  interest 
are  capable  voters,  for  all  know  their  own  interests,  and  from  the 
concurrence  of  these  the  general  well-being  is  compounded.  The 
means  is  adequate  to  the  end ;  discontent  is  kept  at  a  safe  level ; 
the  machine  of  government  "works  well." 

The  other  system  considers  the  process  of  government,  as  a 
means  of  moral  training,  not  less  valuable  than  the  immediate 
results  to  be  produced  by  it.  It  denies  the  title  of  "  good  go- 
vernment" to  polities  in  which  the  noblest  faculties  of  the 
citizens  are  left  unemployed.  All  free  opinions  it  accepts  as 
contributions  to  the  public  treasury  of  wisdom.  It  places  no 
bound  to  the  aspirations  of  political  society,  except  where  the 
rights  of  individuals  or  of  other  societies  would  be  infringed.  It 
regards  the  individual  members  of  a  state  as  moral  beings,  en- 
gaged in  a  common  search  for  their  highest  attainable  condition, 
and  the  national  assembly  as  the  place  in  which  the  various  re- 
sults of  the  enquiry  are  compared.  It  is  not,  it  cannot  be,  a 
matter  of  indiflPerence  whether  the  popular  delegates  be  men  of 
comprehensive  intellect  and  enlightened  charity,  whether  they 
give  expression  to  the  real  political  opinions  of  their  constituents, 
or  to  the  blind  clamours  of  selfishness.  "  The  dignity  of  govern- 
ing depends  on  the  dignity  of  the  governed","  is  a  sentiment 
worthy  of  its  author ;  and  of  this  dignity,  whether  it  consist  in 

^  Such  was  the  constitution  given  by  same  view  more  strongly,  and  objects  on 

Demonax  to  Cyrene,  Herod,  iv.  161 ;  and  that  ground  to  the  Reform  Bill :   Essay 

that  which  obtains  the  unqualified  praise  on  the  state  of  Public  Opinion  and  the 

of  Thucydides,  viii.  97.  Political  Reformers.  Hobbes,  on  the  con- 

""  Sir  J.  Macintosh's  Works,  iii.   234.  trary,  dwells  on  the  duty  of  educating 

He  denies  this  dehberate  judgment  to  be  the  class  of  electors.  Leviathan,  ch.  xxx. 

the  thing  de^red.     Southey  holds  the  "  Bacon,  Adv.  of  Learning,  p.  97. 
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character  or  in  mental  cultivation,  mere  possession  of  property 
is  no  fit  criterion.  Well  would  it  be  for  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, if  more  thought  was  bestowed  on  those  upon  whom  the 
fabric  of  society  ultimately  rests,  if  the  language  of  politics  were 
borrowed  from  the  moral  rather  than  from  the  economical  world, 
and  if  the  interest  of  citizens  in  the  common  weal  were  measured 
less  by  their  financial  investments, — for  who  can  stake  more  than 
his  all  ?— and  more  by  their  appreciation  of  the  grand  and  en- 
during benefits  conferred  by  a  wise  government  on  an  intelligent 
)le. 

'niversal  sufirage,  the  most  ancient  in  its  principle,  as  it  is 
the  most  modern  in  its  direct  application,  of  all  the  systems, 
appeals  for  its  authority  to  the  inherent  rights  of  man.  These 
rights,  as  asserted  by  Rousseau,  are  intrinsically  inalienable,  and 
therefore  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  large  communities^. 
But  a  tolerable  substitute  for  individual  will  is  found  in  repre- 
sentatives chosen  by  universal  suffrage.  Every  man,  it  is  said, 
has  a  right  to  partake  in  the  legislation  which  is  to  bind  his  own 
conduct ;  political  founded  on  social  gradations  are  usurpations, 
gained  by  force  and  maintained  by  fraud.  The  incapacity  of 
the  many  for  government  is  a  fiction  invented  by  those  who  have 
an  interest  in  excluding  them  from  it.  At  least  they  have  a 
right  to  choose  their  own  representatives  on  a  scale  proportioned 
to^their  numbers;  and  if  this  be  granted,  a  speedy  regeneration 
of<^ociety  is  confidently  anticipated. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  a  political  theory  must  ulti- 
mately be  grounded  on  historical  precedent,  or  on  its  own 
abstract  merits.  It  is  singular  that  universal  suffrage  has  so 
rarely  been  advocated  on  the  former  and  more  tenable  of  these 
grounds.  For  though  the  extension  of  civil  equality  to  all  classes 
and  persons  is  comparatively  new,  the  axiom  that  civil  arid 
political  rights  are  coextensive  is  fortified  by  the  strongest 
evidence  of  prescription.  To  a  Pericles  or  a  Brutus  our  doctrines 
of  "civil  and  religious  liberty''  would  have  sounded  ultra-demo- 
cratical;  but  the  practical  working  of  our  government  would 
assuredly  have  seemed  to  verge  on  oligarchy. 

Ancient  history  furnishes  innumerable  instances  of  the  tyranny 
of  one  despot  over  millions  of  subjects,  of  race  over  race,  of  par- 

o  Ghiizot,  Eepresentative  Govt.,  part  II.  lect.  x.  j  Montesq.,  Spirit  of  the  Laws,  xi.  6. 
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ticular  families  over  their  fellow-citizens,  above  all,  of  freemen 
over  slaves ;  and  almost  everywhere  the  numerical  majority  was 
treated  as  passive  material,  fit  only  to  be  ruled.  A  distinction  of 
orders  in  the  State  has  been  a  perfectly  familiar  idea  in  all  eras 
of  the  world,  and  has  often  been  enforced  by  visible  emblems  of 
social  inequality,  such  as  restrictions  on  the  right  of  wearing 
arms.  So  far  as  universal  suffrage  depends  on  the  claim  of  the 
whole  people  to  meddle  in  State  affairs  as  their  own  affairs,  the 
principle  would  have  been  quite  inconsistent  with  centralization 
before  the  rise  of  representative  governments.  Accordingly, 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  people  was  first  started  as  a 
political  dogma  in  the  English  Revolution  p,  was  revived  in  the 
French  Revolution^,  and  has  never  been  permanently  developed 
on  a  large  scale,  except  in  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  recognise  all  individuals  residing  in  a 
State  as  members  of  the  commonalty,  and  to  admit  the  right  of 
the  commons  to  legislate,  and  yet  to  disfranchise  all  but  the 
wealthier  and  less  democratic  classes,  is  a  system  that  dates  from 
the  consolidation  of  the  feudal  governments  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  Greek  oligarchies  maintained  themselves 
by  never  convening  the  popular  assembly,  or  by  influencing  and 
intimidating  its  leaders,  or  by  disregarding  its  decrees,  some- 
times too  by  private  assassinations,  never  by  limiting  the  quali- 
fied voters.  The  official  aristocracies  of  Carthage '^  and  Venice  ^ 
were  guarded  by  an  elaborate  executive,  by  the  presence  of  an 
exclusive  hereditary  order  in  the  Senate,  and  by  secret  councils. 
The  Solonian  and  Servian  constitutions,  while  they  secured  a 
preponderance  to  wealth,  denied  the  franchise  to  none  but  abso- 
lute paupers*.  The  disabilities  of  the  "plebs"  were  justified,  not 
by  any  alleged  inferiority  in  wealth  or  education,  but  by  the 
selfish  superstition  which  so  long  denied  them  a  place  in  the 
"  Populus  Romanus ;"  and  after  the  "  comitia  tributa"  superseded 
the  Servian  centuries,  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage  may  be 
considered  established.    Complete  dependence,  if  not  actual  serf- 

p  By  Vane  and  a  few  other  Repub-  I.  ch.  iii.  part  ii. ;   Spirit  of  the  Laws, 

licans.     Guizot,  Engl.  Comm.,  ii.  248.  xi.  6.     And  in  the  earlier  Lombard  Re- 

1  That  is,  in  Europe ;  for  the  doctrine  publics  the  class  eligible  to  public  offices 

was  already  received  in  America.  was  small,  though  the  electing  class  was 

'  Arist.,  Politics,  ii.  11.  unlimited.     Hall.,  Mid.  Ages,  I.  iii.  i. 

"  In  Venice,  after  1300,   the  Great  p.  261. 

Council  was  entirely  composed  of  an  *  Compare  Grote,  iii.  154,  sqq.,  with 

hereditary  nobiUty.     Hall.,   Mid.  Ages,  Arnold,  Hist.,  I.  v.  76, 

c2 
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dom,  was  tlie  lot  of  the  numerical  majority  in  the  great  Teutonic 
nations ;  yet  the  suffrage  was  theoretically  universal".  The  same 
pretence  of  political  equality  was  retained  in  the  councils  of 
"  peers**  in  feudalism,  that  disorderly  system,  which  was  not 
only  inconsistent  with  democracy,  but  which  by  making  barons 
and  prelates  respectively  mock  representatives  of  their  vassals 
and  clergy,  retarded  the  growth  of  the  popular  element  by  more 
than  five  centuries.  It  was  the  acceleration  of  this  growth,  the 
increase  of  intercourse,  the  rapid  influx  and  development  of  new 
classes  and  occupations^,  the  subdivision  of  landed  property,  the 
rise  of  commercial  interests,  and  the  advance  of  centraliza- 
tion, that  led  to  the  adoption  of  an  electoral  qualification  as  a 
conservative  expedient.  Government  soon  became  a  complex 
science,  the  affair  of  a  minority  of  the  nation,  and  the  actual 
business  of  a  very  few ;  and  thus  was  commenced  that  principle 
of  discord  which  has  superseded  all  others, — the  lasting  alienation 
of  the  people  from  their  rulers. 

The  real  issue,  however,  between  the  advocates  and  opponents 
of  universal  suffrage  is  on  the  question  of  right  rather  than  of 
fact,  and  the  appeal  of  either  party  is  to  the  future,  and  not  to 
the  past.  No  satisfactory  solution  can  be  expected  from  a  mere 
inspection  of  results ;  for  no  two  systems  can  ever  be  tried  to- 
gether with  perfect  fairness.  Meanwhile,  many  of  the  evils  ap- 
prehended from  it  are  doubtless  imaginary,  and  many  pre- 
ventibley.  A  closer  acquaintance  with  the  realities  of  government 
would  dissipate  many  vulgar  errors ;  precautions  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned  would  effectually  preclude  hasty  decisions ;  and  per- 
haps neither  the  class  of  representatives  nor  the  tone  of  their 
measures  would,  in  England  at  least,  be  materially  affected  by 
the  change.  The  evil  would  be  in  the  disorder  and  ill-feeling 
certain  to  attend  it.  Where  complete  publicity  and  power  of 
combination  among  the  working  orders  subsists,  the  want  of  re- 
presentation, even  if  it  be  an  injustice,  is  not  a  serious  grievance. 
Most  representative  systems,  with  certain  modifications  short  of 

'^  The  "general  consent,"  and  "con-  Debonnair  the  first  instance  of  repre- 
sent of  all,"  are  common  expressions  in  sentation.  But  Guizot  treats  them  as 
the  laws  of  the  early  Franks  and  Lom-  royal  oflGicers :  Civ.  in  France,  lect.  viii. 
bards.  Comp.  Guizot,  Repres.  Govt.,  »  For  the  "Ciompi"  in  Italy,  see 
part  II.  lect.  xiv.;  Mid.  Ages,  I.  ii.  part  Mid.  Ages,  I.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  296. 
ii. ;  Guizot,  Civ.  in  France,  lect.  viii.  y  For  instance,  large  constituencies 
Hailam,  (Mid.  Ages,  i.  p.  161,)  considers  would  diminish  bribery.  Brougham,  Pol. 
the   "  scabini"    summoned  by  Louis  le  Phil.,  III.  x.  p.  82. 
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universal  suffrage,  may  effect  all^tliat  can  be  expected  of  repre- 
sentation without  a  vast  increase  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  The 
real  active  evils  that  eat  into  the  heart  of  society,  and  make  the 
lives  of  so  many  a  misery  to  themselves  and  a  burden  to  the 
State,  are  neither  produced  nor  to  be  removed  by  laws  affecting 
the  suffrage ;  and  when  once  the  good  of  all  is  avowed  and  em- 
braced as  the  object  of  government ^  a  widening  basis  of  repre- 
sentation is  chiefly  valuable,  not  in  itself,  but  as  a  proof  that 
this  principle  is  not  altogether  dormant. 

It  is,  in  truth,  the  sense  of  wrong  and  incapacity  too  often 
inspired  by  hereditary  and  class-legislation,  rather  than  a  con- 
viction of  the  intellect,  that  has  given  birth  to  the  maxim,  "  No 
man  can  be  ruled  without  his  own  consent ;"  a  sentiment  only  to 
be  defended  by  false  analogies,  drawn  partly  from  the  law  of 
individual  liberty,  partly  from  the  case  of  voluntary  contracts 
between  individuals. 

Individual  liberty,  the  right  of  all  men,  is  negative  rather 
than  positive,  and  contains  more  securities  than  privileges.  The 
most  important  parts  of  it,  the  right  of  self-defence,  and  that 
which  entitles  a  man  to  the  fruit  of  his  own  labour,  are  but  pro- 
hibitions, founded  in  nature,  of  the  violence  and  rapacity  of  his 
fellows.  Others,  such  as  the  right  of  bequest,  though  originally 
granted  by  enactment,  and  not  by  nature,  have  been  sanctioned 
by  an  all  but  unanimous  practice  of  civilized  peoples.  Out  of 
these  two  sources  is  compounded  the  civil  liberty  of  individuals, 
that  which  constitutes  them  freemen, — a  privilege  once  so  limited. 
To  which  of  these  can  that  political  liberty  which  involves  a 
share  in  government  be  traced  ?  It  is  not  among  the  original 
rights  of  humanity,  for  every  man  on  entering  the  world  finds 
himself  in  the  presence  of  an  established  order  of  things,  the 
work  of  former  ages,  and,  like  the  other  conditions  of  his  ex- 
istence, prior  to  his  individual  wiU.  If  the  benefits  guaranteed 
by  the  Government  seem  to  him  too  dearly  purchased  by  the 
taxes,  it  is  free  to  him  to  leave  the  country  of  his  birth,  or  in 
concert  with  others  to  agitate  for  a  change  in  the  constitution. 
But  in  no  case  can  he  claim  a  vote  as  his  due,  or  act  as  though 

*  Compare    Plato,    Republic,    i.  pp.  the  true  case  of  the  "sovereign  repre- 

346-7,  and  vii.  p.  540,  with  Ethics,  v.  6,  sentative,"  whether  a  monarch  or  an 

viii.  9  and  10:    *' &  fjiku  yap  r6pavvos  rb  assembly,  to  be  "the  safety  of  the  people," 

louToD  <rifi((>fpov  a-Kovei,  6  Sh  fiacriXehs  rh  in  the  largest  sense.  Leviathan,  eh.  xxx. 
rwv  i-pxafitywy.*'    Even  Hobbes  defines 
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the  past  had  no  autHority  over  the  present,  and  the  world  were 
to  be  reconstituted  in  each  generation.  And  if  a  share  of  political 
power  does  not  belong  to  a  man,  as  such,  neither  does  it  belong 
to  him,  except  in  one  or  two  countries,  in  the  same  sense  with 
those  civil  rights  which  have  been  consecrated  by  long  usage*. 
The  franchise  in  short  is  a  privilege,  and  not  a  right,  and  it  is 
far  easier  to  invalidate  the  claims  asserted  by  those  who  now 
exercise  it  provisionally,  than  to  substantiate  those  of  the  classes 
which  have  it  not. 

The  analogy  of  contracts  has  been  repeatedly  refuted.  Under 
any  assignable  circumstances,  and  even  in  the  instance  of  newly- 
settled  countries,  the  contract  must  confessedly  be  imaginary, 
and  yet  the  peculiar  force  of  contracts  depends  on  their  being 
express.  And  while  this  analogy  is  equally  arbitrary  with 
those  derived  from  family  relations,  such  as  are  implied  in  the 
phrases  "  paternal  government "  and  "  universal  fraternity,"  it 
is  far  beneath  them  in  the  dignity  of  the  sentiments  which  it 
suggests. 

The  institution  of  government  is  in  many  respects  entirely 
unique.  It  cannot  be  regulated  by  rules  drawn  from  other  sub- 
jects, nor,  from  the  paucity  of  the  registered  experiments,  has  it 
yet  acquired  a  complete  science  of  its  own.  Any  theory  rigor- 
ously proportioned  to  the  state  of  existing  facts,  is  so  far  un- 
sound ;  the  facts  are  changing  while  the  theory  is  being  con- 
structed ;  and  almost  all  errors  arise  from  the  attempt  to  group 
in  a  single  view  phases  which  can  only  occur  successively.  The 
life  of  states  is  a  perilous  growth,  the  regularity  of  which  is 
equally  disturbed  by  sudden  checks  and  violent  acceleration, 
and  all  schemes  for  producing  a  fixed  type  of  perfection  are 
sure  to  err  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

Two  conclusions,  however,  applicable  to  the  question  of  repre- 
sentation, may  be  considered  established, — the  one  relating  to  the 
rights  of  the  people,  the  other  to  the  duties  of  the  government. 
Whatever  rights  have  been  acquired  by  the  commons  are  the 
property  of  their  descendants.  The  commonalty  is  an  undying 
corporation ;  and,  though  the  fact  of  having  been  born  does  not 
confer  political  rights,  the  fact  of  belonging  to  this  corporation 

»  Where  political  and  civil  rights  are  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  in  the  United 
united,  as  at  Athens,  in  certain  of  the  States,  it  is  in  consequence  of  positive 
mediaeval  Republics,  in  the  six  democratic      enactment. 
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may  confer  them,  for  the  same  reason  that,  as  we  have  seen  \ 
the  acts  of  a  former  generation  may  abridge  individual  liberty. 
Again,  if  the  government  be  faithful  to  its  trust,  there  will 
be  a  progressive  extension  of  the  franchise  °.  It  is  an  ano- 
malous necessity  which  makes  the  present  holders  of  power 
the  arbiters  of  the  claim  of  others  to  share  it ;  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  delicate  duty  all  foregone  conclusions  are  to  be 
eschewed,  especially  if  they  can  be  contradicted  by  the  expe- 
rience of  other  countries.  It  is  the  possession  of  an  independent, 
and  not  of  an  orthodox,  opinion  which  constitutes  a  capable 
voter,  and  no  considerations  can  justify  the  disfranchisement  of 
a  class,  which  would  be  intolerable  if  applied  to  an  individual  **. 
If  increased  representation  would  be  dangerous  to  existing  laws, 
it  would  be  well  to  enquire  whether  those  laws  are  founded  in 
reason.  For  the  spread  of  publicity,  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
the  right  of  petitioning,  are  so  many  acknowledgments  that 
the  humblest  citizen  should  be  virtually,  if  not  actually,  repre- 
sented*. The  number  of  those  persons  disqualified  by  ignorance 
and  recklessness  for  actual  representation  it  is  the  statesman's 
duty  daily  to  diminish,  and  meanwhile  to  make  the  avenues  to 
the  franchise  absolutely  free  and  open.  Social  inequalities  ne- 
cessitate political  inequalities,  and  in  a  perfectly  happy  common- 
wealth social  inequalities  would  rapidly  wane.  It  is  the  fond 
anticipation  of  this  ideal  state  that  inspires  the  advocates  of 
universal  sufirage.  They  propose  as  a  preliminary  what  is  pro- 
perly a  result  of  social  perfection.  Having  persuaded  them- 
selves by  the  logic  of  optimism  that  what  ought  to  be  will  surely 
be,  they  proceed  to  act  as  if  it  were  already  accomplished. 

On  one  of  these  four  bases, — the  discretion  of  the  existing  rules, 
the  qualification  of  property,  the  qualification  of  capacity,  or 
imiversal  suflfrage, — stand  the  great  systems  of  popular  represen- 
tation.    Where  the  electoral  qualifications  are  fixed,  those  of 
the  representatives  are  of  little  consequence.     That  they  should  , 
be  wise  and  experienced  counsellors,  men  of  leisure,   of  inde-  j 
pendent  means,  removed  from  the  temptation  of  bribery  and  \ 
the  more  insidious  motives  of  personal  aggrandisement,  is  for  '. 

^  p.  21-2.     For  the  distinction  be-  I.  iv. 
tween  universal  equality  and  the  sove-  ''  Spirit  of  the  Laws,  1.  c. 

reignty  of  the  people,  see  Cic.  Rep.  31,  *  See  Burke's  Letter  to  Sir  Hercules 

and  Spirit  of  the  Laws,  I.  xi.  5.  Langside. 

•=  D«  Tocqueville,  Dem.  in  America, 
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the  benefit  of  all  parties,  and  of  their  constituents  above  all 
others.  The  ordinary  restrictions  of  age®,  rank^,  or  fortune s, 
are  intended  as  securities  for  character.  They  are  objectionable, 
because  futile,  and  the  source  of  illegal  evasion ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  payment  of  representatives  is  a  suicidal  attempt 
to  disarm  the  "natural  aristocracy^."  However  confined  the 
choice  of  public  servants,  there  will  never  be  wanting  a  Yalerius 
or  a  Gloucester  to  assert  popular  rights,  where  such  exist.  Even 
the  malignant  jealousy  of  Italian  democracies  entrusted  the 
office  of  "Podesta"  to  foreign  nobles,  though  their  own  were 
disfranchised  ^  The  august  titles  of  "  witenagemote,"  "prud- 
hommes,"  and  "  buonuomini,*'  have  their  meaning  even  in  this 
age  of  enlightenment,  though  they  need  not  be  supported  by 
legislative  enactments.  The  various  kinds  of  these  limitations, 
since  they  are  not  characteristic  of  distinct  political  systems,  do 
not  merit  a  more  particular  discussion. 

II.  Upon  the  view  adopted  of  the  grounds  and  limits  of  elec- 
toral qualifications,  will  depend  the  principal  questions  respecting 
the  mode  of  election.  These  are  four, — the  distribution  of  consti- 
tuencies, the  direct  or  indirect  nomination  of  the  representatives 
by  the  qualified  voters,  the  exclusive  rights  of  majorities,  and 
the  publicity  or  secrecy  of  election.  On  each  of  these  points, 
that  system  ought  manifestly  to  be  preferred  which  makes  the 
best  electors  and  the  best  representatives ;  for  this  is  the  true 
interest  of  the  nation. 

The  object  being  so  to  distribute  constituencies,  that  the 
representative  body  may  be  a  miniature  copy  of  the  whole  class 
of  electors,  an  overwhelming  number  of  precedents  may  be 
shewn  for  the  method  of  local  partition.  The  convenience  of 
grouping  a  district  round  its  local  centre,  the  natural  commu- 

«  As  for  the  "ancients'*  and  "corps  qualification. — Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  I. 

legislatif,"  in  the  French  constitutions  of  iii.  part  ii. 

1795  and  1799.    After  the  Restoration,  s  In  the  Solonian  constitution,  archons, 

forty  years  was  the  proscribed  age  for  though  elected  by  all,  were  of  the  class 

the   Chamber  of  Deputies,  (Brougham,  of  irevTaKoaiofieSifivoiy  (Grote,  iii.  p.  160, 

III.  X.  73).  In  the  United  States,  twenty-  sqq.).     A  similar  qualification  was  pre- 

five  is  the  age  for  the  House  of  Repre-  scribed  for  the  Senate  and  Sufietes  at 

sentatives,  thu'ty  for  the  Senate   (Tre-  Carthage.     Comp.  Politics,  ii.  6,  and  iii. 

raenheere,  Constit.  of  the  Uirited  States).  7.  In  England,  £600  in  landed  property 

In  the  Florentine  constitution  of  1328,  is  required  for  county  members,  £300 

magistrates  were  reqmred  to  be  thirty  for  burgesses, 

years  of  age.  ^  Compare  Warburton's  "  Hochelaga," 

'  In  ancient  Rome  and  in  Venice  noble  p.  226,  sqq. 

blood  was  a  qualification  for  office.     In  '  Middle  Ages,  i.  p.  260. 
Florence,  after  1282,  it  was  all  but  a  dis- 
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nity  of  interest  between  fellow-townsmen  or  neighbours,  and 
the  facility  thus  afforded  for  counting,  registering,  and  classify- 
ing voters,  cannot  fail  to  make  territorial  division  a  necessary 
part  of  any  scheme  of  representation.  Had  the  Roman  empire 
been  thus  systematically  divided,  instead  of  being  one  vast  con- 
stituency, provincial  interests  would  not  have  been  so  miserably 
neglected.  "When  representative  governments  were  formed  in 
Spain,  England,  France,  and  Germany,  an  opposite  error  was 
made :  a  very  imperfect  system  of  local  partition  was  the  only 
system  adopted ;  no  separate  interests  were  recognised  but  those 
of  separate  localities,  that  is,  of  separate  towns,  each  with  an 
equal  number  of  votes,  and  of  town  and  country.  The  country 
was  represented  in  England  by  knights  of  the  shire,  and  in 
Sweden  by  "  peasant-deputies  ^"  in  other  constitutions  by  the 
inferior  nobility  in  person ;  while  in  Italy,  this  wholesome 
antagonism  was  neutralized  by  the  residence  of  the  great  pro- 
prietors within  the  city- walls  ^  The  idea  of  representing  dis- 
tinct "classes"  or  "interests"  in  the  community,  though  not 
unknown  in  municipal  government  "*,  was  never  applied  to  im- 
perial legislation,  except  in  the  case  of  the  clergy,  who  had 
already  in  their  ecclesiastical  organization  anticipated  the  deve- 
lopment of  civil  representation".  The  French  "electoral  dis- 
tricts," the  American  "  townships,"  and  the  English  "  counties'^ 
and  "parliamentary  boroughs,''  are  geographical  quantities, 
supposed  originally  to  stand  for  units  of  equal  value.  But,  since 
the  unity  of  nationalities  has  prevailed  over  the  dislocating 
principle  which  tended  to  make  government  an  incoherent  ag- 
gregate of  smaller  systems,  some  modification  was  necessary. 
Such  was  the  partition  of  London  into  several  constituencies, 
the  disfranchisement  of  very  small  towns,  the  preservation  of 
a  nice  equipoise  between  a  highly-concentrated  and  a  dispersed 

^  These  peasant-deputies,  like  our  Palgrave  discovers  some  traces  of  a  simi- 
knights  of  the  shire,  (according  to  some  lar  institution  in  the  Roman  "municipia." 
authorities,)  represented  only  the  tenants  Engl.  Comm.,  i.  ch.  x. 
in  capite.  Brougham,  I.  p.  640.  In  Nor-  "  The  clerical  proctors  regularly  at- 
way,  the  counties  like  the  towns  send  tended  Parliament  under  the  late  Plan- 
members  in  proportion  to  their  popula-  tagenets.  Mid.  Ages,  II.  viii.  part  ii.  p. 
tion,  and  return  two-thirds  of  the  whole  262-8.  They  also  formed  part  of  the 
legislative  body.  Laing's  Norway,  ch.  Scandinavian  Diet.  For  ecclesiastical  re- 
iii.  presentation,  comp.  Mid.  Ages,  II.  viii. 
'  Middle  Ages,  I.  iii.  part  i.  p.  231.  part  iii.  p.  146;  Guizot,  Civ.  in  France, 
"*  Compare  the  several  "  arts"  in  the  lect.  iii. ;  and  Creasy,  p.  188. 
Italian  Republics.  Mid.  Ages,  i.  283,  sqq. 
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population  °,  precautions  which,  though  equally  foreign  to  a 
system  of  pure  numerical  equality,  and  to  one  of  vested  rights, 
are  essential  to  the  equilibrium  of  interests  in  a  constitution 
variously  compounded.  The  greatest  problem  in  government 
is  to  understand  and  regulate  the  correspondence  between  poK- 
tical  and  social  development ;  and  this  depends  more  on  the  pro- 
portionate influence  of  various  classes,  than  on  the  mere  exten- 
sion of  the  sufirage.  The  reform  of  Clisthenes,  as  well  as  our 
own  Reform-Bill,  had  this  end  in  view;  and  even  imiversal 
suffrage- would  have  a  far  less  powerful  effect,  if  constituencies 
were  skilfully  adjusted,  than  if  each  contained  an  equal  number 
of  voters.  The  definition  of  all  such  electoral  boundaries  must 
be  determined  by  the  conditions  necessary  on  the  one  hand 
to  produce  capable  representatives,  and  on  the  other  to  insure 
the  possibility  of  personal  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  electors?. 
Nevertheless,  the  inadequacy  of  local  residence,  or,  as  it  is  too 
often  construed,  the  possession  of  lands  or  houses,  to  form  the 
basis  of  representation  in  a  complicated  society,  has  suggested 
other  principles  of  distribution  *i,  such  as  the  enfranchisement  of 
learned  bodies,  of  certain  professions  or  trades,  of  legally  accre- 
dited societies,  of  persons  placed  in  positions  of  trust,  or  who 
have  filled  certain  offices  at  home  or  in  the  colonies.  All  such 
expedients,  besides  their  bearing  on  the  electoral  qualification, 
create  constituencies  not  geographically  limited,  though  in  their 
nature  subsidiary  to  the  latter  class.  Until  society  can  safely  be 
left  to  work  out  its  own  perfection  without  organization,  a  natu- 
ral is  preferable  to  an  artificial  basis  of  organization.  No  prin- 
ciple yet  invented  seems  calculated  permanently  to  supersede 
territorial  distribution,  as  a  means  of  eliciting  the  opinion  of 
every  class,  while  it  counteracts  the  tendency  of  the  community 
to  separate  itself  into  "  horizontal  layers'^,"  so  fatal  to  its  power 
of  harmonious  action. 

The  idea  of  indirect  election,  introduced  at  Rome  in  the  prac- 


"  In  England,  for  instance,  a  borough  i  In  France  and  Belgium  the  franchise 

of  4,000  or  5,000  inhabitants  may  return  can  be  exercised  in  any  part  of  the  coun- 

as  many  members  as  Birmingham.     But  try,   being   a  personal  right.  —  Greg's 

then,  while   not  one   per   cent,   of  the  Essays,  ii.  545. 

former  class   of  towns  is   enfranchised,  "■  Westm.  Review,  July  1852,  quoted 

every  one  of  the  latter  kind  is  duly  re-  by  Greg,   ii.   551.     In  Sweden,   where 

presented.  there  are  four  orders,  the  professional 

p  Guizot,  Repres.  Govt.,  part  II.  lect.  class  and  small  landowners  (not  being 

xiv.  "  peasants")  are  disfranchised. 
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tice  of  voting  by  tribes,  was  perhaps  first  systematized  in  some 
of  the  Italian  Republics.  The  petty  municipal  spirit  suggested 
the  choice  of  public  officers  through  one  or  more  intermediate 
bodies  of  electors,  sometimes  select,  at  other  times  taken  by  lot', 
and  often  debarred  by  incredible  complications  from  a  free  exer- 
cise of  judgment.  Few  European  countries,  besides  our  own, 
can  be  said  to  have  retained  the  representative  principle  in  its 
native  purity.  Almost  all  the  manifold  variations  from  the 
simplest  method  proceeded  from  one  of  two  sources.  Either, 
like  the  plan  of  "  combined  choice,*'  and  the  Venetian  system, 
they  are  imitations  of  the  "  cooptation"  of  the  inferior  by  the 
superior  in  the  Roman  municipalities*,  or  they  were  an  attempt 
to  give  the  people  a  semblance  of  power  without  the  reality,  a 
compromise  between  an  imaginary  danger  and  an  imaginary 
injustice. 

One  system,  however,  that  of  double  election,  is  open  to  no 
apparent  exception.  It  checks  representation  without  cramp- 
ing it,  and  seems  to  be  one  of  those  unique  inventions  which 
can  only  be  attacked  by  arguments  mutually  destructive.  If  it 
be  true  that  "  it  creates  a  means  of  tyranny  for  the  benefit  of  the 
majority","  it  cannot  be  true  that  "  its  tendency  is  to  place  the 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  minority  of  the  community'^."  The 
laws  which  really  regulate  the  influence  of  a  majority  are  quite 
different  in  their  nature,  and  have  yet  to  be  explained ;  mean- 
while the  unimpeachable  recommendation  of  double  election  is 
that  it  extends  the  sufirage  with  safety  to  those  who  would 
otherwise  be  excluded.  If  the  class  of  competent  representa- 
tives be  smaller  than  that  of  competent  electors,  so  too  many  may 
be  fit  to  nominate  an  elector  who  might  be  unfit  to  vote  for  a 
representative.  A  more  honest  objection  is,  that  it  brings  the 
electoral  system  within  one  step  of  universal  suffrage  y,  and  it 
may  be  added,  that  it  does  so  with  the  happiest  results.  In 
France,  in  Norway,  and  in  America,  nations  the  most  diverse 

"  Compare  the  Florentine  and  Vene-  number  seldom  exceeded  thirty -four,  and 

tian  elections.  Mid.  Ages,  I.  iii.  part  ii,  whose  succession  was  kept  up  by  close 

pp.  284,  321 ;  also  Guizot's  account  of  election  among  themselves."    Mid.  Ages, 

those  at  Sommi^res,  in  Languedoc,  Civ.  I.  iv.  p.  388 :   comp.  the  Venetian  sys- 

in  France,  III.  lect.  xviii.  tem,  ib.  I.  chap.  iii.  part  ii,  p.  318. 

*  Guizot,  Civ.  in  France,  lect.  ii.     The  °  Guizot,  Repres.  Gov.,  part  II.  lect. 

members  of  the  Castilian  Cortes,  after  xvi. 

the  reign  of  Alphonso  XI.,  were  nomi-  *  Brougham,  Pol.  Phil.,  iii.  9. 

natcd  by  "bailiffs  or  regidores,  whose  ^  Greg.,  ii.  p.  553. 
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in  their  history  and  character,  it  has  been  crowned  with  signal 
success ;  nor  could  a  "  President's  election'^  be  conducted  other- 
wise without  fear  of  a  revolution.  Thus  framed,  the  Norwegian 
Storthing,  the  pledge  of  a  solemn  compact  between  the  king  and 
people,  is  favourably  contrasted  with  that  of  the  feudal  mo- 
narchy of  Sweden^;  and  the  Washington  Senate,  elected  on 
nearly  the  same  principle*,  enjoys  a  reputation  far  superior  to 
the  more  democratic  "  House  of  Eepresentatives^."  The  French 
"  Primary"  and  "  Electoral  Assemblies,"  planned  by  Sieges,  were 
continued  under  the  Consulate,  the  Empire,  and  the  restored 
monarchy  °.  If  the  excellence  of  institutions  be  estimated  by 
their  power  of  reconciling  liberty  with  order  by  a  simple  ma- 
chinery, few  can  be  compared  to  "double  election/'  "Men 
who  are  chosen  in  this  manner  accurately  represent  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  which  governs  them;  but  they  represent 
the  elevated  thoughts  which  are  current  in  the  community,  the 
generous  propensities  which  prompt  its  nobler  actions,  rather 
than  the  petty  passions  which  disturb  or  the  vices  which  dis- 
grace it<^." 

The  rights  of  majorities,  though  inconsistent  with  the  extreme 
pretensions  of  individual  free-will,  are  founded  on  reason,  and  on 
a  remarkable  uniformity  of  prescription.  Whether  the  collection 
of  votes  be  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  or  of  deciding  be- 
tween conflicting  interests,  or  the  exercise  of  a  personal  right, 
the  claim  of  the  majority  to  prevail  is  equally  clear.  Their 
judgment  is  more  likely  to  be  correct,  their  interests  ought  to 
be  preferred,  and  the  aggregate  of  individual  rights  prepon- 
derates on  their  side.  If  the  majority  be  wrong,  who  can  legi- 
timately overrule  their  decision  ?  All  systems  of  voting  must 
rest  on  the  just  assumption  that,  in  the  exercise  of  individual 
judgment,  truth  will  on  the  whole  prevail.  It  will  so  prevail  if 
the  experiment  be  tried  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large,  if  consti- 
tuencies be  equitably  distributed,  and  if  the  educated  minority, 
who  when  artificially  exalted  are  an  oligarchy,  be  allowed  their 

*  Laing's  Norway,  ch.  iii.  Tremenheere,  Const,  of  the  United  States. 

»  De  Tocqueville,   I.  viii.  192.      The  «=  Brougham,  iii.  9 ;  Greg,  ii.  551. 

Senate  is  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  ^  De  Tocqueville,  1 1,  v.  56.   The  same 

the   several   States ;    the    President    of  author  says,  (ib.),  "  I  have  no  scruple  in 

the  United  States  and  the  Norwegian  confessing  that  I  look  upon  this  peculiar 

Storthingby  representative  bodies  elected  system  of  election  as  the  only  means  of 

for  the  purpose.  bringing  the  exercise  of  political  power 

•»  De  Tocqueville,  II.  v.  55.    Comp.  to  the  level  of  all  classes  of  the  people." 
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natural  influence.  For  superior  intelligence,  thougli  it  confers 
no  right  to  govern,  does  confer  a  right,  generally  respected,  to 
be  chosen®. 

But  it  is  only  the  want  of  a  better  criterion  that  justifies  an 
appeal  to  the  balance  of  numbers.  The  majority,  it  is  presumed, 
will  be  right  in  three  cases  out  of  five,  but  they  will  be  wrong 
in  the  other  two ;  and  if  reconsideration  and  the  statement  of 
opposite  views  be  hindered,  they  may  possibly  be  wrong  in  aU. 
jt' Their  decision  must  be  accepted  by  the  nation  as  final  on  each 
point,  but  it  cannot  bind  individual  conscience.  The  sove- 
reignty of  the  majority  tends,  like  all  unlimited  power,  to  make 
tyrants  of  its  possessors.  It  should  therefore  be  made  pro- 
visional ;  and  all  systems  are  vicious  in  which  the  opinions  of 
the  minority  have  no  adequate  expression.  There  are  two  chief 
means  of  effecting  this,  without  infringing  on  the  supremacy  of 
the  people  :  the  one,  by  so  minutely  dividing  electoral  districts, 
as  to  make  it  certain  that  principles  held  by  any  considerable 
class  wiU  obtain  a  majority  in  some ;  the  othei*;  by  giving  every 
facility  to  the  views  of  the  minority,  to  influence  the  representa- 
tive body,  and  become  the  views  of  the  majority.  Of  both  these 
salutary  precautions,  England,  by  the  admirable  diversity  of  her 
constituencies,  and  her  ample  safeguards  against  hasty  resolu- 
tions, furnishes  the  best  example ;  and  the  Greek  constitutions, 
both  municipal  and  federal,  the  worst.  The  practice  of  voting 
by  states,  as  in  the  Achaean  League,  by  "  tribes,"  as  at  Rome, 
and  by  "nations,"  as  in  certain  Scotch  elections,  without  the 
interposition  of  representatives  chosen  from  smaller  sections, 
silences  the  voice  of  the  minority  of  nations  or  tribes,  which 
may  chance  to  be  that  of  the  majority  of  voters.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  too  rapid  operation  of  popular  wiU,  which  so  nearly 
led  to  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  Mitylenaeans,  exalted  the 
daily  passions  of  the  Greeks,  as  it  has  those  of  the  Americans, 
in  spite  of  the  President  and  Senate,  to  a  tyranny  over  their 
deliberate  convictions. 

The  interests,  therefore,  of  truth  and  justice  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  rights  of  minorities.  That  the  minority, 
whatever  its  composition,  should  gain  a  hearing  without  gain- 
ing a  preponderance,  is  the  proper  object  of  all  the  schemes  pro- 
posed or  executed  for  giving  each  elector  fewer  votes  than  there 
•  Plato,  Rep.,  passim ;  especially  bk.  iv.  p.  431-2. 
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are  members  to  be  returned,  for  enabling  more  tban  one  vote  to 
be  recorded  for  a  single  member,  or  for  instituting  a  national, 
as  well  as  a  local,  list  of  representatives  ^  The  merits  of  all 
such  expedients  depend  on  the  principles,  already  stated  g,  of 
electoral  rights,  and  on  the  relations,  shortly  to  be  discussed'^,  of 
representatives  to  their  constituents. 

The  question  of  open  voting  introduces  a  very  deep  problem. 
Is  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  a  matter  of  individual  conscience, 
or  is  it  to  be  trusted  to  the  random  influence  of  bribery,  in- 
timidation, and  external  pressure,  in  the  hope  that  their  joint 
result  will  be  good  ?  Is  the  violence  of  the  mob  to  be  weighed 
against  the  coercion  of  the  landlord ;  or  rather,  are  the  votes  of 
all  whose  position  is  not  absolutely  independent  to  be  merely 
nominal, — a  fictitious  property,  whereof  the  beneficiary  use  re- 
sults to  another  ?  Morality  would  teach  us,  if  politics  did  not, 
that  this  cannot  be :  a  vote  is  a  moral  act,  whose  essence  is 
destroyed  by  constraint ;  and  in  this,  its  moral  aspect,  will  be 
found  the  best  argument  against  the  ballot.  A  conscientious 
vote  being  the  desideratum,  how  will  this  be  afiected  by  conceal- 
ment ?  Do  monstrous  evils  result  from  open  voting  ?  can  they 
be  removed  by  ballot  ?  and  does  the  ballot  involve  equal  evils  of 
its  own  ?  Undoubtedly  serious  abuses  do  and  must  prevail  till 
wealth  and  education  are  confined  to  their  sphere,  as  moral,  and 
not  mechanical,  instruments  on  the  opinions  of  others.  Hence 
the  adoption  of  the  ballot,  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  as  an 
antidote  to  the  endless  party-feuds  of  city  governments,  and  its 
prominent  place  in  schemes  for  a  large  extension  of  the  sufirage. 
But  the  remedy,  though  a  specific,  is  imperfect ;  bribery  might 
still  be  practised  by  contract  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  coercion 
of  landlords,  employers,  and  customers  could  hardly  be  avoided 
but  by  gross  deceit.  For,  whatever  answer  be  given  to  the 
former  two,  the  last  question  must  be  solved  in  the  affirmative. 
The  ballot  weakens  that  grandest  of  political  virtues,  moral 
courage.  It  removes  from  a  political  trust  the  best  of  worldly 
guarantees, — public  opinion.  It  diverts  the  salutary  watchfulness 
of  parties,  from  open  scrutiny  to  covert  suspicion.  It  shields  the 
unprincipled  voter  from  just  indignation,  it  cheats  magnanimity 

f  Comp.  Greg.,  ii.  pp.  506  and  580,  s  Supra,  p.  17-8. 

with  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  July  ^  Infra,  p.  31 — 3. 

1854,  p.  226,  sqq. 
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of  its  due  reward,  and  it  places  the  noblest  characters  on  the 
level  of  the  weak  and  cowardly.  There  may  be  some  cases  in 
which  custom  has  mitigated  its  effects,  and  others  where  circum- 
stances have  made  it  indispensable  to  the  freedom  of  voting. 
But  it  is  no  system  for  great  countries  like  France,  England,  or 
America^ ;  for  self-reliance  and  the  sense  of  political  duty  should 
ever  be  on  the  rise  in  a  growing  community.  Let  it  never  be 
forgotten  that  all  which  the  ballot  adds  to  the  perfection  of  the 
representative  system  is  subtracted  from  the  current  standard  of 
high  principle,  and  that  the  necessity  for  it  is  ever  a  symptom 
or  a  cause  of  weakness  in  a  political  constitution '^. 

III.  But  however  prudently  the  franchise  be  extended  and 
distributed,  and  however  just  the  mode  of  election,  little  is  done  if 
the  relation  of  representatives  to  their  constituents  be  ill-defined 
or  dishonourable.  The  difiiculty  of  striking  a  true  balance  be- 
tween the  freedom  of  the  proxy  and  the  control  reserved  by  the 
principal,  is  not  peculiar  to  political  representation.  Every  man 
who  acts  on  behalf  of  another — champion,  advocate,  or  repre- 
sentative— needs  the  utmost  freedom  of  action  consistent  with 
the  original  purpose  of  his  engagement.  So  impossible  is  it  for 
the  people  to  be  worthily  represented  by  a  mere  tool  or  mouth- 
piece, that  the  most  absolute  powers  are  wielded  by  public  ser- 
vants in  those  countries  where  their  period  of  office  has  been 
briefest,— in  Greece,  Rome,  the  Republics  of  modern  Italy,  and 
the  United  States ^  But  as  the  same  question  is  involved  in 
those  expedients  which,  like  triennial  parliaments,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  members'",  are  calculated  to  render  the  account  of  re- 
presentatives to  their  constituents  stricter  or  more  frequent,  the 
controversy  becomes  of  some  moment. 

Political  theories,  as  professed  by  nations,  may  be  weU  tested 
by  the  character  of  their  supporters.  The  three  countries  of 
modern  Europe  in  which  "delegation"  has  been  most  warmly 
adopted,  are  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Holland:  the  two  former 
(while  they  were  independent)  feudal  monarchies  of  the  very 
worst  kind,  practically  controlled  by  a  vast  patrician  order,  and 

*  In     America,     some    States     have  ""  See  Warburton's  "  Hochelaga,"  p. 

adopted  it,  others  have  not.  226.    In  the  early  English  Parliaments, 

^  Comp.  Brougham,  III.  ix.  j  Guizot,  when  the  public  service  was  a  burden, 
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'  De  Tocqueville,  II.  v.  wa*  a  necessity. 
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destitute  of  all  the  best  characteristics  of  that  irregular  polity ; 
the  latter  a  federal  republic,  glorious  in  its  origin,  but  incurably- 
infected  by  the  meanness  of  democratic  or  commercial  oligarchy". 
The  juxtaposition  of  these  modern  instances  of  extreme  popular 
interference  suggests  a  significant  lesson,  to  which  every  page  of 
Italian  history  supplies  a  commentary.  It  is  precisely  in  those 
countries  in  which  private  interests — local,  personal,  or  partizan 
— predominate  over  the  grand  general  concern  for  the  public 
good,  that  is,  in  which  the  selfish  and  mechanical  idea  of  govern- 
ment as  the  composition  of  struggling  forces  swallows  up  the 
nobler  conception  of  moral  co-operation, — it  is  here  that  faith  is 
weakest,  and  that  the  impatient  populace  clutches  momentarily 
after  the  power  which  for  its  own  sake  it  has  placed  in  abler 
hands. 

It  is  otherwise  where  men  have  learnt  that  the  best  interests 
of  each  are  bound  up  in  the  welfare  of  all.  The  varieties  of  party- 
opinion,  the  more  they  are  examined,  seem  to  depend  on  differ- 
ences of  moral  penetration.  The  contest  is  between  those  to 
whom  near  objects  are  great  ones,  and  those  whose  vision  com- 
mands the  distance  in  its  true  proportions.  The  national  assembly 
ought  to  embody  the  most  far-sighted  intellects  of  the  country. 
The  writ  for  a  new  election  is  a  summons  to  each  electoral  dis- 
trict to  send  its  wisest  to  the  true  Witenagemote,  or  national 
assembly  of  wise  men.  They  elect  indeed,  but,  like  the  German 
warriors,  they  elect  a  leader,  not  a  dependant, — one  who  is  to 
guide  rather  than  to  follow  them.  He  goes,  not  to  do  as  they 
would  do,  could  they  be  present,  but  to  do  what  they  cannot, — to 
deliberate,  to  discuss,  to  act  for  the  occasion,  and  with  regard  to 
national  duties  and  interests.  Public  opinion  and  external  pres- 
sure are  to  him  facts, — the  most  important  of  aU  political  facts, 
— because  they  tell  of  real  needs  and  real  indignation,  and  are  a 
message  from  the  great  unrepresented  class  as  well  as  from  his 
own  constituents ;  but  they  are  not  the  supreme  law  of  his  con- 
duct, for,  if  he  be  wise,  he  has  given  no  pledges  but  the  history 
of  his  previous  life.  This  is  Representation,  the  true  development 
of  the  system  "  invented  in  the  woods«,"  whose  principles  apply 

"  Both  in   Holland  and  Poland  the  Brougham,  II.  viii.,  and  III.  xxxiv. 
"liberum  veto'*  was  established;  an  or-  °  "This  beautiful  system  was  invented 

dinance  according  to  which  the  rejection  first  in  the  woods." — Spirit -of  the  Laws, 

of  one  proposed  law  rendered  invalid  the  I.  xi.  6. 
whole  le^slation  of  the  session.     Comp. 
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equally  to  monarclis,  aristocracies,  and  all  other  individuals  or 
classes  who  hold  power  in  trust.  All  possess  it  on  the  condition  im- 
plied, or  express  that  they  will  use  it  for  the  public  benefit.  If  all 
were  endowed  with  the  virtue  of  Plato's  Guardians,  no  positive 
securities  would  be  required,  and  representative  institutions  would 
be  succeeded,  not  as  in  France,  but  peaceably,  by  representative 
men.  But  in  the  present  state  of  human  nature  implicit  confi- 
dence is  impossible ;  fhere  must  be  some  guarantee.  The  form 
which  it  takes  in  the  case  of  kings  and  privileged  classes  is  vague 
enough, — the  fear  of  actual  physical  resistance,  of  a  secession  of 
the  "  plebs,"  of  a  Jacquerie  insurrection,  of  civil  war,  of  a  French 
Revolution,  in  case  too  great  a  deviation  be  made  from  the  line 
of  justice  and  rectitude.  From  the  direct  nominees  of  the  people 
a  more  definite  account  is  required ;  and  here  the  theory  of  our 
own  constitution  is  singularly  wise  and  just.  The  man  chosen 
by  a  majority  of  the  Manchester  constituency  is,  in  Burke's  lan- 
guage p,  a  member,  not  of  Manchester,  but  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment ;  bound,  that  is,  morally,  to  maintain  the  principles  to  which 
he  owes  his  election,  but  impelled  even  by  self-interest  to  patronize 
beneficial  measures'! ;  deaf  to  mere  clamour,  but  amenable  always 
to  open  criticism,  and  at  certain  intervals  never  exceeding  seven 
years  to  deliberate  censure  or  rejection'^.  Few  countries  can 
shew  so  generous  a  trust.  In  Norway  three  years,  in  America 
two,  in  most  municipal  republics  one,  have  been  the  periods 
allotted  to  the  duration  of  representative  functions ;  and  every- 
where the  relations  between  the  people  and  their  deputies  must 
be  affected  by  the  origin  and  modifications  of  electoral  rights, 
and  the  progress  of  centralization.  But,  as  with  the  ballot,  so 
here,  the  important  question  is  one  of  tendencies.  That  the 
people,  as  well  as  princes,  are  best  served  by  faithful  and  in- 
dependent advisers,  while  they  are  debased  by  the  flattery  of 
courtiers,  is  a  truth,  which  being  admitted,  these  relations  will 
not  long  remain  unsettled. 

And  now  the  structure  is  complete.   The  primary  units  of  the 
political  system,   whether  simple  freemen,  or  landowners,  or 

P  Speech  at  Bristol,  1774.    Comp.  hi«  i  See  Paley,  Moral  and  Political  Phi- 

€peech   of  1780   (at   Bristol).       In   his  losophy,  ii.  199, 

speech   on  the   Economical   Reform   he  '  In  a  less  advanced  state  of  society 
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householders,  or  royal  vassals,  or  educated  men,  or  tax-payers, 
however  diflPerentiated  from  the  mighty  mass  of  humanity,  and 
however  classified,  have  combined  by  one  of  many  modes  to 
choose  their  best  or  most  influential  men,  and  have  sent  them 
provided  with  powers  more  or  less  full  to  act  in  behalf  of  the 
whole  nation.  It  might  be  expected  that  a  body  so  constituted 
would  act  with  irresistible  force ;  that  it  would  concentrate  in 
itself  all  powers  whatever,  both  those  which  are  usually  reserved 
to  the  Crown  and  nobles,  and  those  which  are  left  to  local  or 
private  management ;  that  the  nation  with  all  its  heterogeneous 
elements  would  become  one,  not  only  as  a  body  cohering  to  a 
common  centre,  but  as  an  individual  obeying  a  common  will. 
The  immense  advances  made  by  the  People's  House  during  cer- 
tain short  periods,  such  as  the  fourteenth  century. in  England 
and  the  reigns  of  John  and  Charles  VI.  in  France  ^  seemed  to 
promise  such  a  consummation,  and  during  the  civil  war  of  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  temporarity  realized.  But  this  state 
of  things  never  lasts  long ;  even  in  the  democracies  of  America 
and  Athens  a  division  of  power  is  secured,  and  the  fallibility  of 
popular  assemblies  practically  admitted.  For  such  is  human 
nature,  that  the  very  barriers  which  it  raises  against  despotism 
are  liable  to  be  fortified  by  their  victorious  defenders  against 
liberty  herself.  Mixed  government  is  odious  only  to  those  who 
prefer  pure  evil  to  qualified  good,  and  unless  there  be  some  such 
mixture,  the  best  materials,  like  native  gold,  will  not  stand  rub 
and  wear.  It  is  therefore  in  favour  of  representative  govern- 
ment, and  a  good  omen  of  its  durability,  that  it  has  not  led  to 
an  indiscriminate  centralization,  nor  exerted  its  strength  to  the 
full.  And  though  the  constitutional  position  of  the  "Lower 
House"  in  various  countries  is  a  subject  extending  through  the 
whole  of  their  respective  histories,  it  is  of  consequence  to  know 
what  part  of  sovereignty  is  generally  vested  in  other  hands. 

Those  multifarious  functions  summed  up  trnder  the  term  "  ex- 
ecutive" are  such  as  demand  a  certain  unity  of  design  and  con- 
trol, not  to  be  found  in  a  numerous  body.  The  command  of  the 
army  has  always  belonged  to  the  king  under  a  monarchy,' even 
such  as  the  Spartan.  It  was  equally  the  attribute  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  of  the  feudal  sovereigns,  and  of  modern  constitutional 

■  Middle  Ages,  I.  ch.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  162,  sqq. 
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princes ;  and  the  crisis  must  be  stern  indeed  when  troops  are 
levied  in  the  name  of  the  Parliament.  The  same  need  of  promp- 
titude, secrecy,  and  undivided  authority  has  placed  foreign 
affairs,  once  the  special  subject  of  popular  deliberation,  under 
the  monarch's  care.  The  Queen,  the  Czar,  the  Venetian  Doge, 
and  the  American  President,  equally  proclaim  war  or  peace, 
and  receive  foreign  embassies*.  Even  for  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  home  affairs  it  is  essential  that  the  supreme  authority 
be  concentrated,  whether  a  *' signiory,''  King,  Land- Amman", 
Stadtholder,  or  Consul,  be  the  title  preferred.  Liberty  consists 
not  in  the  actual  exercise  of  power,  but  in  the  certainty  that  it 
will  be  well  exercised.  To  the  English  mind  this  is  briefly  ex- 
pressed in  the  impossibility  of  government  being  conducted  with- 
out a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, — a  formula  in  which  a 
control  over  the  royal  household  and  expenditure,  the  power  of 
impeachment,  and  an  absolute  veto,  is  implicitly  comprised'^. 
So  complete  an  oversight  of  administration  in  all  its  departments 
is  probably  possessed  by  no  other  popular  body  which  has  been 
gradually  formed ;  and  even  in  the  United  States  the  President 
can  govern  without  a  majority  of  Congress.  But  the  all-im- 
portant right  is  that  of  voting  and  refusing  taxes,  the  nucleus, 
as  it  was  the  germ,  of  modern  representation  ;  and  if  this  really 
existed  in  Prussia,  Denmark,  or  Spain,  the  constitutions  of  those 
countries  would  not  differ  greatly  from  our  own.  When  to  this 
is  added  the  immense  moral  weight  inseparable  from  a  body  of 
which  almost  the  whole  nation  is  the  virtual  client,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  the  nomination  of  this  part  of  the  Legislature 
has  become  identified  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

But  there  is  another  function  which  can  never  be  exercised 
advantageously  by  a  representative  assembly.  The  throne  of 
justice,  the  highest  and  most  venerable  of  human  dignities, 
should  be  placed,  like  a  lighthouse,  on  an  immovable  basis,  not 
to  be  rocked  by  the  waves  of  faction,  nor  swayed  by  the  veering 
blasts  of  intrigue  or  caprice.  The  tumultuary  "  interference  of 
the  people  in  judgments y*'  marks  an  early  stage  of  civilization. 
In  every  matured  constitution  judicial  power  belongs  theoretically 

*  Wheaton's  International  Law,  part  House  of  Commons  under  the  last  Plan- 
III.  ch.  i.  4,  and  ii.  5.  tagenets,  and  finally  established  under 

"  The  chief  magistrate  of  the  Direct-  the  Lancastrian  princes.  Mid.  Ages,  II. 
ing  Canton  in  Switzerland.  ch.  viii.  part  iii. 

*  All  these  rights  were  asserted  by  the  y  Guizot's  Civil,  in  France,  III.  xi. 
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to  the  highest  authority  in  the  State,  but  is  vested  in  indepen- 
dent officers,  reciprocally  controlled  by  courts  of  appeal,  and 
ultimately  responsible  to  the  supreme  executive;  it  has  never 
been  permanently  attached  to  the  moveable  or  representative 
element,  even  where  the  latter  has  unwisely  claimed  the  right 
of  trying  causes.  The  confusion  of  the  rfKiaia  with  the  eicic\'r)(jia 
was  soon  remedied,  by  the  formation  of  a  separate  body,  divided 
into  panels  under  an  archon  as  president.  The  judgments  of  the 
Comitia  yielded  to  those  of  the  Praetor  and  "  judices  selecti."  The 
real  tribunal  of  the  Eoman  municipalities  under  the  Empire  was 
not  that  of  the  decurions,  but  the  court  of  the  Ilviri  i.  d. ;  or^ 
where  these  did  not  exist,  of  the  provincial  governor.  The  law- 
less adjudications  of  county-courts  and  "  scabini,''  and  of  other 
popular  meetings  of  the  Teutonic  nations,  succumbed  before  long 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Count  Palatine,  of  "missi  dominici,'' 
or  of  "royal  judges ^"  A  similar  amalgamation  of  legislative 
and  judicial  proceedings  in  the  feudal  Grreat  Councils,  and  the 
courts  of  individual  barons,  was  equally  short-lived, — the  former 
being  superseded  by  appellate  tribunals,  such  as  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  (a  semi-representative  body),  the  four  great  English 
Law-Courts,  and  the  Imperial  Chamber ;  the  latter  by  justices  of 
assize,  bailiffs,  and  seneschals,  and  sometimes  (in  Germany)  by 
the  king  itinerating  in  person.  The  right  of  equal  justice  i& 
prior,  both  naturally  and  historically,  to  that  of  representation, 
and  is  proved  by  universal  experience  to  be  safer  in  the  hands  of 
officers  appointed  solely  on  grounds  of  personal  capacity  by  the 
Crown,  as  the  supreme  fountain  of  justice,  and  checked  by  the 
people  themselves  acting  as  jurors  or  assessors,  than  in  those  of 
their  own  representatives.  Elective  judges,  unless  elected  for 
life,  are  rarely  proof  against  party-spirit,  and  if  America  persist 
in  diminishing  the  independence  of  her  judicial  bench,  she  will 
be  neglecting  the  experience  of  Italian  democracy,  and  sapping 
the  roots  of  her  own  liberty*. 

Administration  and  jurisdiction,  therefore,  are  generally  the 
province  of  the  Crown  or  chief  magistrate,  to  whom  also  a  veto, 
more  or  less  real,  on  legislative  measures  is  always  given ^.     But 


*  These  existed  in  England  even  in  ^  Hallam    gives  instances   in  which 
Saxon  times.     Mid.  Ages,  ii.  74.  statutes  were  set  aside  or  mutilated  by 

*  See   Tremenheere,    Constitution   of  royal   prerogative. — Mid.  Ages,  II.  ch. 
the  United  States.  viii.  part  iii.  p.  219,  sqq. 
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in  legislation  itself,  the  decrees  of  the  Third  Estate  are  not 
always  decisive.  Few  nations  over  which  the  mighty  spirit  of 
feudalism  has  passed,  are  without  an  hereditary  nobility «,  the 
descendants  of  those  who  once  monopolized  legislation,  and 
themselves  important  enough  even  politically  to  form  a  second 
chamber,  while  their  social  influence  is  often  absolutely  tyran- 
nical. Again,  in  all  ancient  republics,  and  in  all  modern  con- 
stitutions not  framed  on  a  feudal  model,  the  great  assembly  of 
the  people,  or  of  their  representatives,  has  been  assisted  by  one 
more  select,  answering  to  the  feudal  House  of  Peers,  but  nomi- 
nated directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Commons'^.  The  privileges 
of  such  hereditary  or  elective  chambers  have  been,  like  their 
origins,  far  too  various  to  be  enumerated ;  but  their  relation  to 
the  Lower  House  is  chiefly  twofold,  according  as  their  decision 
is  preparatory®  or  supplemental^.  In  ancient  free  states,  the 
final  ratification  was  reserved  to  the  people  as  the  highest  act  of 
government ;  in  modern  times,  the  power  of  initiation,  having 
been  that  appropriated  by  the  Roman  emperors,  the  popes,  and 
the  most  absolute  feudal  monarchs,  has  in  general  been  trans- 
ferred with  the  other  essentials  of  sovereignty  to  the  popular 
representatives.  By  a  similar  principle,  the  Lords  in  England, 
and  the  Senate  in  the  United  States,  try  political  ofiences, 
while  the  Commons  can  only  impeach.  Upon  the  preservation 
of  harmony  between  the  two  Houses,  and  still  more  between  the 
two  classes  whom,  under  one  form  or  other,  they  respectively  per- 
sonate, the  Many  and  the  Few,  depends  the  safety  of  representa- 
tive government.  "  The  secret  of  liberty,"  says  Guizot?,  "  is  to 
provide  equals  for  every  power  for  which  it  cannot  provide 
superiors ;"  and  it  has  been  the  peculiar  blessing  of  England, 
that  while  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  constantly  recruited 
from  below,  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  constantly  recruited 
from  above,  so  that  no  violent  collision  of  interests  attends  the 
difference  of  their  constitution.  The  conspiracy  of  the  king  and 
aristocracy  crushed  the  French  States- general ;  hostility  to  the 

•=  Even  in  the  old  Dutch  constitution  *  This  was  the  practice  in  most  Greek 

there  was  a  nohle  or  equestrian  order. —  republics. — Heeren,  Ancient   Greece,  p. 

lirougham,  I .  iii.  xxxiv.  167. 

*•  Such   were  the   "  ancients"   in  the  ^  Montesquieu  confines  the  legitimate 

French  constitution   of  1795,   and   the  power  of  the  nobility  to  a  veto. — Spirit 

"  Senate"  in  that  of  1799,  the  "  pregadi"  of  the  Laws,  I .  xi.  6. 
at   Venice,   the   "council  of  eight"  at  «  Representative  Govt.,  part  II.  lect. 

Genoa,  &c.  xviii. 


nobles  urged  tlie  Danes  to  that  act  of  madness  by  which  their 
liberties  were  consigned  to  the  keeping  of  an  absolute  king^. 
The  second  chamber,  be  it  a  select  committee  or  an  independent 
board  of  revision,  the  organ  of  a  landed  aristocracy  or  of  an 
oligarchy  of  talent,  holds  the  balance  between  liberty  and  order. 
Like  the  keystone  of  an  arch,  or  like  England  in  the  European 
States  system,  it  wields  a  power  altogether  disproportioned  to 
its  own  visible  magnitude,  a  power  without  which  even  demo- 
cracy would  be  short-lived,  and  constitutional  monarchy  a  vain 
chimera  \ 

We  cannot  follow  further  the  theory  of  representation  without 
entering  upon  the  history  of  mixed  government,  if  not  of  civili- 
zation. Even  of  representative  institutions  themselves  we  have 
but  sketched  the  contour,  developing  the  leading  features,  but 
debarred  from  all  graphic  description  of  their  manifold  expres- 
sion. From  all  those  collateral  topics,  some  of  engrossing  inte- 
rest, which  invited  us  at  every  step,  we  have  reluctantly  turned 
away,  not  excepting  the  debateable  frontier  of  politics  and  poli- 
tical economy,  the  social  conditions  antecedent  to  government, 
and  its  various  effects,  revolutionary  or  retrograde,  on  the  social 
movement.  We  have  treated  the  historical  outlines  of  the  re- 
presentative organization  as  the  geographer  treats  a  vast  moun- 
tain system :  we  have  studied  the  progressive  configuration  of 
the  central  ranges,  without  following  them  into  their  outlying 
branches ;  nor  have  we  descended  from  the  high  ground,  albeit 
bleak  and  barren,  to  trace  the  streams  which  flow  from  its  depths 
to  fertilize  the  surrounding  country.  All  the  chief  formations 
we  have  noticed  may  be  grouped  round  three  primary  types, — 
the  municipal,  the  feudal,  and  the  English.  The  first  is  that  of 
the  Greek  and  Italian  republics,  of  Rome  and  her  provincial 
cities,  of  the  united  provinces  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  most  federal  constitutions.  It  is  characterized 
generally  by  the  application  of  the  principle  of  lo-ovo^ia  to 
political  rights,  by  the  preference  of  local  to  general  interests  in 
the  distribution  of  constituencies,  by  indirect  election  of  coun- 
cillors and  public  officers,  by  the  formidable  predominance  of 
the  majority,  by  secret  voting,  by  the  strict  responsibility  of 
representatives  to  their  constituents,  and  by  the  enormous  power 

^  A.D.  1661.  Govt.,  part  I.  lect.  viii.,  part  II.  lect. 

'  See  Hume,  Essay  vi. ;   Guizot,  Repr.       xviii. 
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of  the  popular  body.  The  second  is  that  of  Sweden,  and  of  the 
old  constitutions  of  Spain,  Poland,  Hungary,  Denmark,  Sicily, 
and  the  smaller  German  States.  Here  the  franchise  belongs 
exclusively  to  land  and  corporations,  the  latter  being,  in  the 
Hungarian  system,  a  mere  cypher.  It  further  differs  from  the 
first  in  the  general  adoption  of  direct  election,  in  the  better  re- 
presentation of  the  minority,  in  the  greater  publicity  of  election, 
and  in  the  comparatively  subordinate  position  of  the  commons. , 
It  is  not  free  however  from  the  evils  of  "  delegation."  The 
third  is  fully  exemplified  in  England  only,  but  the  more  recent 
continental  constitutions,  those  of  Norway,  Bavaria,  Belgium, 
Piedmont,  and  of  Sicily,  from  1812  to  1815,  are  imitations  more 
or  less  exact  of  this  august  prototype.  A  more  variable  standard 
of  electoral  rights,  a  greater  diversity  of  constituencies,  the 
method  of  direct  election,  a  tolerably  efiective  recognition  of 
the  minority,  the  disuse  of  the  ballot,  great  independence  of 
the  representatives,  and  the  qualified  sovereignty  of  the  people's 
house,  distinguish  this  development,  as  it  exists  in  England. 
In  the  irregularity  of  the  fabric  is  its  strength ;  the  forms  have 
not  been  placed  round  the  substance,  but  have  grown  there 
spontaneously  and  slowly,  a  model  of  stability  to  younger  soci- 
eties. Whereas  France,  the  nurse  of  civilization,  has  thrice 
abused  the  profiered  blessings  of  representation,  under  the  Car- 
lovingian  dynasty,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  since  the 
revolutionary  epoch.  It  may  be  that  the  Sibylline  volumes  are 
finally  withdrawn.  The  suicidal  selfishness  of  the  privileged 
cities  of  Castile''  can  alone  parallel  the  guilt,  whether  of  the 
people  or  their  leaders,  which  has  stamped  that  noble  country 
as  unworthy  of  representative  government. 

One  question  still  remains, — the  most  interesting  of  all.  What 
is  to  be  the  end  of  popular  representation  ?  Is  it,  like  the  law 
of  gravitation,  final  and  eternal,  even  if  partial ;  or  is  it,  like 
shallow  hypotheses,  adapted  merely  to  our  present  knowledge  of 
phenomena  ?  If  its  foundation  be  real  and  living,  why  has  it  not 
made  itself  more  universally  felt  ? — why  is  Ptussia  on  a  par  po- 

^  In  Castile,  "  what  might  be  called  a  cities  resisted  a  royal  measure  for  the  ex- 
representation  of  the  whole  common-  tension  of  the  privilege.  Comp.  Prescott's 
wealth,"  became  at  length  the  monopoly  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  part  I.  ch.  i.,  and 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen  cities,  to  whose  part  II.  ch.  xxvi.,  with  Middle  Ages,  I. 
deputies  the  unrepresented  cities  were  iv.  p.  388. 
to  transmit  their  instructions.     Tliese 
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litically  with  Persia  of  old,  and  Austria  immeasurably  behind 
Athens  ?  Do  then  the  separate  associations  of  mankind  revolve 
in  perpetual  cycles  of  growth  and  decay  ?  Is  there  no  unity  in 
universal  history,  and  no  real  progress  of  the  species  ?  And  if 
not,  may  not  political  share  the  fate  of  ecclesiastical  representa- 
tion, and  be  succeeded  by  despotism  and  anarchy  ? 

There  is  indeed  cause  for  enquiry,  but  there  is  none  for  de- 

^spondency.     It  is  only  by  viewing  history  on  a  grand  scale  that 

we  can  overlook  the  petty  eccentricities  and  disturbances  of  the 

minor  orbits,  and  behold  the  whole  majestic  system  travelling 

onwards  to  some  glorious,  though  invisible,  destination  : — 

"  For  we  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns." 

And  political  progress  is  on  the  whole  political  improvement, 
else  were  history  indeed  "a  record  of  the  failures  in  govern- 
ment^." Many  such  there  have  been  ;  for  nations  are  developed 
under  conditions  the  least  conducive  to  symmetrical  conforma- 
tion ;  still  however  the  false  is  gradually  eliminated,  while  the 
true  remains,  and  shall  one  day  prevail.  Representation  will 
not  pass  away  till  its  use  has  expired,  and  this  can  hardly  be  so 
long  as  men  need  to  be  governed,  and  yet  cannot  govern  in  per- 
son, or  safely  resign  themselves  to  irresponsible  hands.  This  is 
its  essence,  its  spirit,  its  "  form"  in  the  Platonic  sense,  and  be- 
tween this  and  the  framework  whose  structure  we  have  analyzed, 
there  is  an  intimate,  if  not  indissoluble,  relation.  Such  forms 
are  not  transitory ;  they  yield  only  to  radical  convulsions  or  a 
change  of  identity.  Nothing  short  of  entire  dissolution  or  en- 
tire rejuvenescence  can  expel  representation  from  the  countries 
in  which  it  is  rooted,  or  from  the  body- politic  of  Europe.  Phy- 
sical life  is  a  perpetual  tissue  of  decomposition  and  renovation, 
yet  the  old  form  ever  clothes  itself  in  new  matter,  and  lasts  till 
the  matter  is  exhausted.  And  even  should  the  form  perish,  the 
vital  principle,  the  political  rights  of  moral  beings,  is  indestruct- 
ible as  society  itself : — 

"  The  form  decays,  the  function  never  dies." 
Nor  do  existing  facts  augur  ill  for  representative  government. 
It  is  true  that  wealth  and  intelligence  are  outstripping  institu- 
tions, and  social  are  gaining  on  political  ideas.     Civil  society  is 

^  Friends  in  Council,  ii.  57. 
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like  the  sliding  glacier,  of  whicli  the  middle  moves  faster  than 
the  sides.  Hence  the  fantastic  contortions  and  crevasses  which 
disfigure  it.  Yet  there  are  not  wanting  new  outlets  and  regu- 
lating forces  to  save  it  from  utter  disruption.  To  the  great  un- 
represented class,  and  to  those  who  despise  representation,  the 
entire  publicity  of  political  actions,  supported  by  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  is  a  pledge  of  good  faith  which  democratic  absolutism 
dares  not  tender.  So  great  is  the  power  of  public  opinion  created 
by  these  and  like  means,  that  some  have  imagined  opinions,  and  ° 
not  men,  to  be  the  proper  subject  of  representation™,  which,  like 
all  other  modern  authority,  ultimately  bows  to  them ;  according 
to  the  saying  of  Pascal"  :  "La  force  est  la  reine  de  la  monde,  et 
non  pas  V  opinion  ;  mais  V  opinion  est  celle  qui  use  de  la  force." 
And,  above  all,  there  is  an  earnest  and  increasing  regard  for  right 
and  truth,  as  such,  little  observed,  because,  like  all  great  forces, 
moral  and  physical,  it  works  noiselessly,  but  which  tends  beyond 
all  else  to  compensate  and  to  rectify  the  imperfection  of  poK- 
tical  machinery,  and  to  make  the  "  rule  of  the  baser""  appear 
the  last  of  evils. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  contempt  expressed  by  some 
for  representative  government,  and  the  apprehensions  of  its  final 
downfall,  are  the  ofispring  of  one  cause ;  and  tliis  is  no  other 
than  the  great  want  of  the  age,  the  want  of  faith.  The  demon 
of  restless  self-consciousness,  which  has  marred  the  simplicity  of 
our  religious  belief,  and  poisoned  individual  happiness,  has  pene- 
trated too  into  politics.  Mistrust  of  God,  of  our  own  times,  of 
ourselves,  has  propagated  the  two  baleful  superstitions  of  idolatry 
and  formalism.  The  former — more  captivating  but  more  dan- 
gerous— would  teach  us  to  abandon  the  solid  and  hardly-earned 
acquisitions  of  our  race  during  centuries  of  toil  and  experience, 
to  scorn  the  beaten  path  and  the  time-worn  maxim,  to  risk  our 
all  upon  the  will  of  "  heroes  p,"  creatures  fallible  as  ourselves, 
and  superhuman  only  in  their  might  and  ambition.  Distempered 
spirits  faint  under  the  temporary  embarrassments  incident  to  re- 
gular institutions,  and  sigh  languidly  for  the  splendid  egotism  of 
the  first  Napoleon  or  the  pitiless  omnipotence  of  the  Caesars.  For- 
malism itself  were  better  than  this ;  for  modern  formaKsm  incul- 


°*  Mackinnon  on  Popular  Opinion,  ch. 
ir.  sect.  5. 

"  Pascal,  Pcnsees,  II.  xvii.  110. 

"  T^  vnh  TTovTjpoTfpov  &pxf<TOai.  Plato, 


Rep.  i.  p.  347. 

p  Carlyle's  "Heroes  and  Hero-Wor- 
ship," Icct.  vi. 


cates  an  impartial  and  eclectic  survey  of  the  past,  before  we  map- 
out  and  dogmatize  upon  the  present.  This  is  well.  But  formal- 
ists are  not  satisfied  unless  they  give  mathematical  preciseness 
to  things  moral  and  spiritual,  and  imprison  the  celestial  genii 
beneath  their  narrow  earthen  vessels.  That  which  is  good  and 
beautiful  in  its  natural  luxuriance,  they  strive  to  produce  arti- 
ficially by  line  and  rule,  and  when  it  is  produced,  to  invest  it, 
deformed  and  spurious  as  it  is,  with  a  roundness  and  a  finish 
ruinous  to  its  expansive  energies. 

The  world-wide  antagonism  between  man  and  authority,  be- 
tween the  spirit  of  individuality  and  that  of  system,  between 
Christians  and  the  Church,  still  agitates  the  atmosphere  of  po- 
litics. Let  us  accept  the  verdict  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Man,  as  an  immortal  being,  is  the  great  central  object  in  the 
moral  universe.  Let  us  begin  our  reforms  from  below  and  from 
within,  duly  weighing  the  grandeur  of  political  responsibility, 
as  the  guardianship  of  human  souls.  Let  us  value  government 
chiefly  as  an  instrument,  and  self-government  as  the  noblest  in- 
strument, of  moral  elevation.  Tyranny,  in  its  manifold  aspects, 
will  then  appear  not  only  as  the  enemy  of  material  prosperity, 
but  as  the  cause  of  that  deadly  lethargy  which  paralyzes  the 
inmost,  springs  of  virtue.  Free  institutions,  of  which  the  repre- 
sentative principle  is  the  fairest  specimen,  will  assume  a  value 
in  proportion  to  their  victory,  not  over  economical,  nor  even 
social,  but  over  moral,  evils.  And  thus  ennobled  and  conse- 
crated, equitable  codes  of  law,  and  well-ordered  forms  of  govern- 
ment, may  lose  much  of  their  coldness,  and  inspire  some  part  of 
the  romantic  sentiment  hitherto  reserved  for  ruins  and  decay. 
The  fond  reverence  which  now  clings  like  ivy  to  the  hollow 
trunk  of  error  may  twine  itself  round  the  solid  fabric  of  ever- 
lasting truth.  The  day  shall  come,  perhaps  not  within  the  cycle 
of  "  Modern  History,"  when  all  contradictions  shall  be  recon- 
ciled, and  the  dark  places  of  morals  and  politics  simultaneously 
illumined.  For  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  Bene- 
volence that  faith  shall  be  restored  to  its  freshness,  till  the  per- 
fection of  human  society  shall  be  worthy  of  its  aspirations.    . 
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